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Gratitude 

HEN  the  day  began  to  wane 
And  Jesus  fed  the  multitude 
Did  he  hear  their  gratitude 
Rising  from  the  grassy  plain? 
Or  did  the  travelers  forget 
How  their  human  needs  were  met? 

Satisfied,  from  fear  released, 
Hunger  gone,  their  hearts  content. 
Back  into  the  world  they  went. 
The  struggle  and  the  pain  had  ceased. 
Their  cup  by  Love  filled  to  the  brim. 
Surely  some  gave  thanks  to  Him. 

— Jessie  Louise  Sails 
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'Thank 
We 
CAll 
Our 

God" 

By  Thomas  E.  Moye 


AT  HOME.  "Now  Thank  We  AH  Our 
God"  through  worship. 


ON  THE  surface,  it  may  seem 
that  this  is  a  very  odd  time 
indeed  for  Americans  to  pause  and 
to  go  once  more  through  the  ancient 
remembrances  and  observances  of 
our  Day  of  National  Thanksgiving. 
Far  more  truly  and  radically  than 
the  pilgrims  on  Massachusetts'  cold 
and  windy  shore,  today  all  men  find 
themselves  living  uneasily  in  a 
strange  new  world,  where  present 
and  visible  dangers  are  only  ex- 
ceeded by  others  which  rustle 
invisibly  iii  the  undergrowth  of  the 
surrounding  wilderness  while  fearful 
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shapes  move  dimly  before  us  in  the 
distance. 

Although,  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown  in  all  history,  we  have 
created  the  world  we  live  in,  yet 
man  seems  almost  a  stranger  in  a 
world  of  his  own  making,  a  prisoner 
and  a  slave  and  a  victim  of  forces 
and  reactions  which  he  himself  has 
set  in  motion.  Man  is  now  a  pilgrim 
in  his  own  world,  an  unwilling  cast- 
away upon  the  dangerous  shore 
which  he  has  created  with  his  own 
hand,  and  now  he  confronts  the 
savages  and  the  wilderness  of  a  land 

Activities,    United 


he  made  but  cannot  chart,  naked 
before  the  fury  of  elements  of  his 
own  devising. 

Our  Changing  Earth 

The  great  earth  itself  has  some- 
how   changed    in    our    generation. 
Once  the  earth  was  our  Mother  at 
whose  breast  we  were  nourished  and 
sheltered.   No   more.   Now   we   are 
responsible  for  the  earth.   We  must 
somehow  sustain  the  earth,  lest  her 
riches  be  depleted,  lest  her  fertile 
fields    become    deserts,     lest     her 
fountains  of  sweet  water  dry  up  or 
become   brakish   or   foul,    lest   her 
marvelous  balance  of  Hfe  be  upset, 
lest  her  very  air  grow    dank   and 
poisonous.  **I  will  give  you  dominion 
over  the  earth,"  said  God  to  Adam, 
but  Adam's  dominion  was  a  weak 
and  tentative  thing  compared  with 
ours,  for  now  we  hold  the  future  of 
the    earth    in    our    unwilling    and 
nervous  hands.  And  not  only  the 
physical  earth,  but  the  very  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  heart  and  bases 
of  life  are  coming  inexorably  under 
our  dominion.  Forces  and  processes 
which   formerly   were    given    from 
outside    ourselves    now    must     be 
created    and    controlled    by    man. 
Human  heredity  and  evolution,  for 
instance,  will  to  a  large  extent  come 
under  human  control  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

It  seems  now  to  have  been  a 
relatively  simple  and  manageable 
world  when  we  had  only  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
so-called  biological  and  chemical 
bomb,  now  ticking  away  within 
our  present  scientific  capabihties, 
may  prove  infinitely  more  difficult 


to  control. 

The  anxieties  bred  by  the  inter- 
play of  conditions  in  our  world, 
therefore,  give  to  many  people  grave 
doubts  about  the  meaning  of  their 
existence  and  especially  about  the 
goodness  of  Hfe.  Were  we  better  off 
when  we  were  innocent  of  this  vast 
knowledge?  Have  we  been  given  this 
mighty  strength  only  so  that,  like 
Samson,  we  may  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  Temple  of  Man  and 
bring  crashing  about  us  the  whole 
vast  structure  of  human  civilization 
and  culture  built  up  at  such  infinite 
cost  over  all  the  weary  centuries? 

We  Are  in  the  World 

But  such  questions  are  vain  and 
futile,  we  are  in  this  world,  we  do 
hve   in   this   generation   so   highly 
charged  with  danger  and  destiny. 
Like  Adam  and  Eve,  our  way  back 
to  the  pleasant  garden  of  innocence 
is  forever  barred  by  flaming   and 
irrevocable  swords.   We  must  face 
our  hour,  we  must  Hve  our   hves 
in  this  world,    for   it   is   the    only 
world  we  have  now.  The  question 
before  us  is  how  we  are  to  Hve— 
what  are  we  to  make  of  our  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  and  dangers? 
The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in 
the  act  which  we  caU  ''thanksgiving." 
Our  trouble  has  been  that  we  have 
taken  such  a  shallow  and  childish 
view    of    thanksgiving,    and    have 
imagined  that  we  can  be  thankful 
only  for  gifts  ready-made  and  aU 
neatly  wrapped  with  a  pink  ribbon 
and  handed  to  us  on  a  silver  tray. 
In  our  imagination  we  have  ideaHzed 
the  circumstances  within  which  the 
Pilgrim     Fathers     originated     our 


IN  VIETNAM.  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 
through  worship. 


observance  of  Thanksgiving,  and 
have  seen  them  sitting  down  to 
fabulous  feasts  of  every  good  thing, 
almost  as  though  they  were  in  the 
safe  warmth  of  our  centrally  heated 
homes  enjoying  a  sumptuous  meal 
ordered  up  from  the  supermarket. 
It  is  just  as  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  they  gave  thanks  for  the  hard 
realities  around  them.  They  were 
not  self-conscious  martyrs  who  gave 
thanks  for  the  snow  and  the  hunger 
and  the  savages.  They  wanted  to 
be  comfortable  and  safe  as  much 
as  we  do.  They  were  as  tortured 
as  we  would  be  when  they  saw  their 
children  sicken  and  die  in  the  cold. 
The  night  with  its  thousand  dangers 
filled  their  hearts  with  fear,  and 
they  were  homesick  for  England's 
green  and  pleasant  land. 

Opportunity  to  Build  America 

But  what  was  it  — in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  what  could  it  have 
been  that  they  were  thankful  fori 
They  gave  thanks  for  the  opportunity 


to  build  America .  Theirs  was  thanks- 
giving for  blessings  deferred  and 
potential,  it  was  simply  thanks  for 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  — at 
whatever  cost  of  anguish  and  sacri- 
fice—the shining  ideals  which  God 
had  put  in  their  hearts.  They  gave 
thanks  that  their  long  and  weary 
voyage  across  the  sea  had  not  carried 
them  beyond  the  love  and  care  of 
their  Heavenly  Father.  They  gave 
thanks  that  the  saving  presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  with  them  ''always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  They 
gave  thanks  for  their  sustaining 
confidence  in  the  power  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  values  to  survive 
the  wilderness  and  to  triumph  at 
last. 

Today  in  our  festive  Thanks- 
giving services,  the  hymn  that  is 
sung  most  frequently  is 

Now  thank  we  all  our  God 
With  heart,  and  hands  and  voices, 
Who  wondrous  things  hath  done 
In  whom  His  world  rejoices. 

But  who  was  it  that  wrote  these 


strong   and  joyful   words?    Again, 
it  may  seem  to   us   that   it   must 
have  been  someone  whose  cup  of 
blessings    had     run     over    in     an 
abundance  of   good    things    easily 
come  by.  But   no,    the   author   of 
those  words  was  a  Lutheran  pastor 
named   Martin    Rinkart   who   was 
the   only    surviving    clergyman    in 
the  town  of  Eilenburg,  Saxony,  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
in  1648.  During  that  terrible  war. 
Pastor    Rinkart    had     often     con- 
ducted forty    to    fifty    funerals    a 
day,  and  had  shared  in  the  horror 
of  famine    and    grief    and    plague 
with    which    the    town    had    been 
ravaged  for  so  long.  This  was  the 
man  who,  from  within  such  a  con- 
text of  anguish  and  suffering,  could 
write  these  words  about  God   for 
the    Thanksgiving    Service    which 
celebrated  the  end  of  the  war: 
Who,  from  our  mothers'  arms 
Hath  blessed  us  on  our  way 
With  countless  gifts  of  love 
And  still  is  ours  today. 
No,  true  Christian  thanksgiving 
is    not    for    easy    and    readymade 
things,    but     primarily     for     God 
Himself,  for  His  faithfulness  which 
never  fails  and  for  His  love  which 
has  no  end.  The  Bible  doesn't  tell 
us  to  give  thanks  for  everything. 
That  would  simply  be  stupid.  We 


don't  give  thanks  for  war,  or  for 
hunger,  or  for  cancer.  We  give 
thanks  chiefly  for  God,  and  for  what 
He  has  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  because  nothing  in  this 
world,  no  matter  how  bad,  can  ever 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ 
or  from  the  healing  and  redeeming 
power  of  that  love. 

This    is    what    glorifies    human 
thanksgiving.  We  cannot  give  thanks 
for  the   anguish   of   man,    for   the 
turmoil,  the  tears  and   the   death 
and    the    cruelty.     But    we     give 
thanks  for  the  chance,  the  radiant 
opportunity  that  is  forever  ours,  to 
go  forth  into  the  darkness  with  the 
Hght  held  high  above   our  heads. 
Under  God  we  are  the  builders  of 
His  kingdom  on  earth,  the  achievers 
of  the  soul's  invincible  hope.   The 
wilderness,  the  fierce  elements  that 
beset  us,    the   savage    forces    that 
withstand  us,  are  all  terrible  in  their 
might  — so    terrible,     indeed,     that 
there  is  but  one  thing  stronger  in 
all  this  vast  world:  the  unconquer- 
able faith  of  the  pilgrim  who  goes 
forward  upon  the  everlasting  arms 
of  God.  Before  that  faith  the  wilder- 
ness falls  back,  the  enemy  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  very  desert  blooms 
as  the  rose,   "from  sea  to  shining 
sea."  For  this  faith,    then,    *^Now 
thank  we  all  our  God."  ■  ■ 


Most  of  our  homes  have  both  a  Bible  and  a  radio— but  allow  the  wrong  one 
to  be  silent— Survey  Bulletin, 

The  poorest  man  is  not  he  who  is  without  a  cent,  but  he  who  is  without  a 
dream.— Eugene  P.  Bertin  in  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

Kindness  is  the  language  the  deaf  can  hear  and  the  dumb  can  understand. 
— CMD  Magazine. 
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By  Haydn  L.  Gilmore 


A  Christianas  sacrifice  converts  an  atheist. 


I  REMEMBER  Johnny  Ring. 
(John  Q.  Ring  to  be  exact.)  Who 
was  he,  and  why  do  I  remember  him? 

In  1860  John  Ring  enUsted  as  a 
field  orderly  in  the  46th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  2nd 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery, 
"D  Company,"  Union  forces.  John 
was  a  teen-age  volunteer.  '*D  Com- 
pany" commander  was  Captain 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  a  ^'confirmed" 
atheist. 

John  was  assigned  to  Captain 
Conwell  and  lived  in  the  same  tent. 
D  Company  was  encamped  near 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  It  kept 
watch  on  a  railroad  trestle  that  led 
to  the  coast. 

When  a  military  unit  is  under 
fire,  all  aimless  **firehouse"  religion 
evaporates.  In  tedious  days  of 
waiting,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  the  spiritual  life.  John 
Ring  did  not  fail  the  test.  He  was  a 
strong  Christian  even  though  young 
in  years.  He  read  his  Bible.  He 
prayed. 


The  CO  in  the  bunk  next  to  John 
continued  the  scoffing  abuse  that 
might  have  discouraged  even  the 
chaplain.  But  John  kept  on,  took 
his  pocket  Testament  outside  to 
read  if  he  disturbed  the  captain. 
John  was  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and 
made  a  special  effort  to  keep  the 
captain's  boots  "spit  and  polish." 
He  kept  the  captain's  joy  and  pride 
—  a  golden-sheathed  sword— pol- 
ished also. 

The  occupation  of  the  railroad 
trestle  area  lasted  six  months. 

One  day  Captain  Conwell  was  in 
New  Bern  for  the  payroll.  In  his 
absence  an  attack  occurred.  The  men 
of  D  Company  had  to  leave  and  flee 
across  the  bridge  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  area.  The  bridge  was  set 
on  fire. 

Johnny  Ring  remembered  that 
the  captain's  special  sword  was  still 
in  the  tent.  Johnny  returned  to  the 
camp  across  the  fiery  bridge.  Since 
he  was  not  in  uniform,  he  managed 
to  get  to  the  tent  and  recovered 


the  sword.  While  recrossing  the 
bridge,  however,  he  was  burned  so 
severely  that  he  died. 

Captain  Conwell  returned  to  dis- 
cover that  John  Ring  had  given  his 
Hfe  attempting  to  recover  the  sword. 
Later  in  the  War,  at  the  Battle 
of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Conwell 
(now  a  colonel)  was  wounded.  Near 
death,  he  remembered  Johnny  Ring 
and  wanted  faith  for  himself.  Per- 
functory prayers  would  not  satisfy. 
Russell  Conwell,  who  had  been  an 
atheist,  came  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior.  He  found  the 
way  of  eternal  life  in  the  Holy  Bible. 
The  faith  ''of  Johnny  Ring"  became 
his  faith,  not  by  respect,  nor  by 
admiration  or  imitation,  but  by 
personal  possession. 

Later,  Conwell  was  to  write: 

What  would  we  take  for  our  hope 
of  eternal  life?  That  question  is 
before  me  often  now,  and  it  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  so  much  that  I  love  to  think 
of  it.  It  is  more  valuable  than  all 
else.  Men  who  have  houses  and 
leisure  and  have  not  Christ  are  most 
miserably  poor.  Give  me  Christ  first 
and  always!  That  is  the  chief  thing. 

Russell  Conwell  became  a  la.wyer, 
then  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  In 
1882  on  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
Philadelphia  he  began  his  pastorate 
of  Grace  Baptist  Church.  In  time 
he  opened  the  doors  for  seven 
students  to  study,  and  thus, 
''founded"  renowned  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

RUSSELL  Herman  Conwell  is 
known  for  his  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds" message  (which  emphasized 
10 


that  opportunities  lay  in  one's 
backyard).  The  speech  was  dehvered 
to  6,000  audiences  and  earned  8 
miUion  dollars,  which  proved  the 
basis  of  the  growth  of  the  university. 
Conwell  is  known  as  a  humanitarian 
who  carried  out  his  concern  in  deeds. 

Conwell  was  tireless.  He  was 
unlike  Pushkin's  Onegin  who  said, 
"Each  morning  I  awake  proposing 
another  day  without  an  aim."  In 
fact,  Conwell  hung  in  his  bedroom 
the  sword  that  Johnny  Ring  rescued. 
As  Conwell  awoke,  he  beheld  the 
sword.  Every  morning  of  his  subse- 
quent life  he  would  say,  "Eight 
hours  for  me.  Eight  hours  for  Johnny 
Ring.  Let's  get  going." 

Russell  Conwell  died  in  1925  at 
the  age  of  82.  Eleven  years  before 
his  death  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
correspondent  of  years  and  fellow- 
pastor,  Arthur  E.  Harris. 

The  story  of  Johnny  Ring  is 
known,  but  the  letter  lends  special 
point.  The  letter  in  part: 

This  paper  I  am  writing  upon 
shades  out  into  a  white  cloud  as  I 
write ...  I  walked  over  the  cotton 
farms  and  tore  my  clothing  in  black- 
berry thickets,  searching  for  the 
breastworks  behind  which  we  lay 
half-a-century  ago  . . .  But  the  most 
heartbreaking  experience  was  found 
when  I  rode  down  to  Newport 
There,  overgrown  with  trees  was  the 
old  earth  fort  by  the  Newport  River 
where  my  company  was  encamped  . . . 
It  was  on  the  railway  bridge,  across 
that  place  where  my  dear  soldier  boy, 
John  Q.  Ring,  was  burned  so  badly 
that  he  died. 

He  gave  his  Hfe  for  me  . . .  Now,  I 
can  tell  you,  perhaps  without  weep- 
ing, that  I  went  across  the  river  by 


the  highway  bridge  and  walked  across 
the  railway  trestle  and  drawbridge 
just  to  travel  the  same  track  which 
John  took  when  he  rushed  through 
the  fire  of  the  long  trestle  bridge  to 
bring  back  my  gold-sheathed  sword, 
which  now  hangs  at  the  head  of  my 
bed  ...  I  remember  telling  how  brave 
a  Christian  boy  he  was,  how  he 
insisted  on  reading  his  mother's  Bible 
each  night  before  he  went  to  bed  in 
my  tent,  and  how  one  day,  when  I 
was  at  New  Bern  the  enemy  attacked 
. .  .  The  bridge  was  set  on  fire  and 
John  was  safely  across  the  bridge 
when  he  remembered  that  the  sword 
presented  to  me  at  Springfield,  and 
which  I  did  not  wear  every  day  as  I 
had  another,  was  back  in  my  burning 
tent,  and  when  trying  to  get  back 
through  the  fire  was  so  dreadfully 
burned  that  he  died  a  few  days 
afterward.  I  was  an  unbeliever  and  a 
scoffer  in  religious  matters  till  he 
died  to  save  my  sword. 

Perhaps  all  this  you  know.  But  last 
Saturday  I  walked  over  the  bridge 
there  and  lived  in  the  days  of  fifty 
years  ago.  How  foolish  I  must  have 
looked  to  the  man  I  met  on  the 
bridge  who  accosted  me  and  to  whom 
I  could  only  bow  and  wipe  away  the 
tears . . .  Fifty  years  closed  in  till  I 
felt  as  if  the  death  of  Johnny  Ring 
was  only  last  week  . .  .  New  Bern  is  a 
lovely  city  now,  with  enterprise,  and 
having  a  population  of  rare  lovable- 
ness  who  exhibited  the  noblest  traits 
of  the  Southern  character  . . . 

A  strange  coincidence  occurred 
when  I  reached  the  old  Gaston  Hotel 
in  New  Bern.  The  hotel  has  been 
much  enlarged  and  remodeled  since 
the  war.  But  with  no  intention  or 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  hotel 
clerk,  I  was  ushered  into  the  same 
room  I  occupied  as  a  boarder,  fifty- 


one  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  officer 
in  the  infantry.  So  I  lay  there  in 
the  night,  and  remembered  how  I 
wrote  long  letters  to  my  prospective 
bride  in  the  same  room. 


SO  RUSSELL  Conwell  lay  in 
the  night  and  remembered. 
And  why  do  I  remember  all  this? 

One  day,  as  an  undergraduate  in 
Temple  University,  I  stood  before 
plate  glass  and  viewed  the  above 
letter.  I  remember  a  huge,  dried, 
swell  of  tearstains  after  the  sentence 
about  Johnny  Ring,  "He  gave  his 
life  for  me." 

And  above  it  hung  the  sword  that 
Johnny  carried  that  fateful  day.  For 
it  is  no  longer  Conwell's  sword, 
but  it  is,  as  Conwell  himself  said, 
"Johnny  Ring's  Sword." 

Generations  have  been  moved  by 
these  same  documents  and  the  mute 
testimony  of  blunt  steel— Johnny 
Ring's  Sword.  If  I  were  asked  to  say 
what  I  had  most  profited  by  in  four 
years  of  university  — the  thing  that 
sticks  closest  in  importance  — I 
would  be  forced  to  say  that  the  few 
moments  I  spent  before  the  letter 
and  before  the  sword.  Those 
moments  mean  more  to  me  now 
than  most  of  the  courses.  I  have 
forgotten  their  names.  But  I  re- 
member Johnny  Ring. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  young 
Army  lad  is  still  a  testimony. 

That  a  university  was  founded  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  lesser  results. 

One  obscure  soldier  was  faithful 
to  God.  God  used  him.  The  results 
remain. 

It  demonstrates  the  words  of 
Christ,  "If  any  one  serves  me,  the 
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Father  will  honor  him."  (Jn.  12:26)  you  that  you  should  go  and  bear 

Truly,  as  it  is  written  in  Revelation  fruit  and   that   your   fruit   should 

14:13,  "their  deeds  follow  them."  abide."  The  fruit  of  Johnny  Ring's 

You  are  reading  these  words  today  life  endures, 
because  a  small  lad,  with  all  of  his         It  is  worth  remembering, 
being,  followed  Jesus  Christ.  John         I  know,  I,  too,  remember  Johnny 

15:16  declares,  *'You  did  not  choose  Ring, 
me,  but  I  chose  you  and  appointed  ■  ■ 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


There  is  a  lot  of  drudgery  between  the  first  enthusiasm  and  the  final 
achievement Sunshine  Magazine. 

Better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare.  — Dryden. 

I  would  rather  have  the  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Prosperity  is  only  an  instrument  to  be  used;  not  a  deity  to  be 
worshiped.  — Calvin  Coolidge. 

Most  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  were  made  by  work  shoes. 
—Shaw's  Price  List, 

Happiness  is  not  in  our  circumstances  but  in  ourselves.— Oliver 
G.  Wilson  in  Houston  Times. 

Love  isn't  a  sentence;  it's  a  reward.  — Bruce  Gould,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Religion  is  meant  to  be  bread  for  daily  use,  not  cake  for  special 
occasions.  — Supervision. 

A  lot  of  folks  we  feel  sorry  for  could  give  us  valuable  points  about 
contentment.  —  Grit. 

You  can't  sit  on  the  lid  of  progress.  If  you  do  you  will  be  blown  to 
pieces.  —  Henry  Kaiser. 
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Why  My  Faith  Is  Important  To  Me 

in  the  military 


I  OFTEN  receive  curious  glances  and  astonished  stares  when  I 
give  the  reply,  "Yes,  I'm  military."  You  see,  I  AM  — one  of  many 
'^military"  wives.  We  are  **military"  because  our  lives,  and  those  of 
our  children  are  affected  by  each  duty  assignment  as  surely  as  our 
loved  one  who  wears  the  uniform. 

When  asked  '*How  do  you  stand  living  an  Army  life?"  or  ''How 
do  you  bear  your  husband's  overseas  assignment  without  you  and 
the  children?"  I  have  a  swift,  sure  answer.  ''I  believe  in  God." 

Many  times  I  fight  the  battle  of  sadness,  because  of  separation; 
worry,  because  letters  are  not  always  prompt;  loneliness,  because  I 
must  guard  my  reputation  and  Christian  influence;  fear,  because 
life  at  best  is  uncertain,  and  military  life  can  be  even  more  uncertain. 

God  never  isiils  or  loses  a  battle.  We  only  need  to  *'ask,  and  it  will 
be  given."  I  find  that  God  has  varied  answer  to  my  prayers.  At 
times,  I  fail  completely  to  grasp  their  meaning.  Yet,  God  has  a  way 
of  saying,  **Dear  child,  I  am  here;  trust  Me." 

I  may  wonder  for  a  while  *'on  my  own"  but  I  invariably  find 
the  only  way  to  happiness  is  to  reply,  ''Yes,  Lord,  grant  me  patience 
to  wait  for  your  answer;  Grant  me  faith  when  I  cannot  see  or  under- 
stand; and  above  all.  Lord,  grant  me  love  for  all  humanity." 

How  can  I  relate  one  way  faith  in  God  is  helpful?  I  look  to  Christ 
each  day  for  strength  to  face  the  task  at  hand,  courage  to  smile  as  I 
kiss  my  husband  "good-bye"  for  the  thirteen  long  months  of  separa- 
tion; love  and  wisdom  to  guide  our  four  children  until  his  return. 

Why  do  I  have  faith  in  God?  He  has  answered  many  prayers; 
some  immediately,  some  yes,  some  no,  some  wait.  Yet  He  is  real. 
God  never  fails  and  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ."  I  want  only  his  will 
and  purpose  accomplished  in  my  life.  — Roberta  B.  Mathis 


(We'd  like  to  hear  from  you,  all  who  read  THE  LINK,  to  discover  what  your  ideas 
are  on:  "How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me  in  the  Military."  Write  about  200-300 
words.  We  will  publish  the  best  of  these.  Mail  to  Editor,  THE  LINK,  122 
Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002.) 
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"7hm  Shalt  Vot  Hiti 


n 


By  Channing  Pollock 


If  you  disarm  for  the  pigeon,  what  about  the  wildcat? 


I  DON'T  understand  you,"  The 
Reverend  Peter  Very  declared. 
''If  you're  opposed  to  war—" 

Harriet  Quinner  looked  up  from 
her  knitting.  ''There's  no  'if 
about  that,"  she  said.  "I've  been 
a  member  of  every  peace  society 
ever   formed   in   this   town." 

"Exactly,"  Mr.  Very  assented. 
He  was  a  square-jawed,  square- 
built  little  man,  convinced  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  every 
question  — his  own  and  the  wrong 
side.  He  had  known  "Miss  Q." 
for  years,  and  respected  her. 
Everyone  in  this  part  of  New 
England  respected  Miss  Q.  For 
generations  her  family  had  lived 
in  the  same  white  clapboard  house 
and  made  its  influence  felt  in 
every  righteous  movement. 

"You  agree  with  me  that 
nations    could    and    should    settle 
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their  disputes  as  good  citizens 
do  —  "    went    on     the     clergyman. 

Miss  Quinner  nodded. 

"  —  and  yet  you  refuse  to  sign  a 
petition  calling  upon  our  own 
country  to  disarm." 

Miss  Quinner  was  reversing  her 
needles.  Mr.  Very  had  seen  her 
do  that  hundreds  of  times,  but 
still  he  couldn't  help  looking  at 
her  poor  maimed  left  hand.  Now 
his  hostess  followed  his   glance. 

"I  lost  those  fingers  in  Yuca- 
tan," she  said. 

"I  know." 

"I  lost  my   sister  there,   too." 

"Yes,  I  know  that,   too." 

"She  was  all  I  had,"  Miss 
Quinner  went  on.  "I've  been  alone 
ever  since." 

She  rose  and  put  down  her  work 
and  crossed  to  the  tall  old-fashioned 
windows  that  faced  the  prim  old- 


fashioned  garden.  She  was  a  curious- 
ly quiet  woman,  Mr.  Very  thought. 
She  reminded  him  of  an  ocean  Uner 
in  a  harbor— in  a  world  full  of 
panting,  undecided  tug  boats. 

Mr.  Very  waited  a  moment  and 
cleared  his  throat  and  resumed. 
'^Someone  must  lead  the  way,"  he 
said,  '^'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  Some- 
one must  show  that  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  murder." 

He  stopped  because  Miss  Quinner 
so  obviously  was  thinking  of  her 
own  tragedy. 

''I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  lost 
my  sister,"  she  said.  '*No  one  else 
knows  that." 

*'I  had  understood  she  was  killed 
in  a  jungle." 

**In  the  bush  at  Uxmal,"  Miss 
Quinner  corrected  him. 

''That  was  just  before  I  came 
here,"  Mr.  Very  remarked. 

'*Itwas  something  over  ten  years 
ago.  The  country  really  wasn't 
opened  up  yet,  but  Thompson  had 
interested  Harvard,  and  published  a 
book  or  two.  My  sister  and  I  had 
been  in  Egypt  with  my  father  before 
he  died.  I  was  anxious  to  compare 
the  Egyptian  ruins  with  those  in 
Yucatan." 

She  returned  to  her  chair,  but 
remained  standing.  *'I  don't  know 
why  I  took  Florence.  She  was  hardly 
more  than  a  child,  and  very  gay  and 
romantic.  I  needed  someone  like  that 
with  me.  We  spent  a  week  in  a  rest 
house  at  Chichen  Itza,  and  then  we 
went  back  to  Merida,  and  engaged 
an  Indian  to  take  us  to  Uxmal.  The 
man's  name  was  Raymundo,  and  he 
drove  a  decrepit  Ford  from  the  end 
of  the  railway  at  Muna.  We  two 


women  spent  the  night  at  Muna, 
and  started  for  Uxmal  at  daybreak. 

''It  was  frightfully  hot,  and  the 
road  was  unbelievably  bad.  Florence 
and  I  were  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
Ford,  and  Raymundo  sat  in  front 
with  a  double-barreled  shotgun 
beside  him.  Florence  asked  him  why 
he  had  brought  that.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  kill  pigeons." 

"What  did  he  do  with  them?" 
Mr.  Very  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Ate  them,  I 
suppose,  or  sold  them.  But  I  was 
horrified.  I  love  birds.  I  used  to  be 
president  of  our  Audubon  Society. 
So  I  argued  with  Raymundo,  and 
then  tried  to  buy  him  off.  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  I  was  crazy. 
Anyway,  he  brought  down  one  dove 
from  the  car.  The  poor  little  thing; 
it  wasn't  even  dead  yet.  Florence 
cried,  and  I  was  furious,  but 
Raymundo  only  laughed  and  re- 
loaded his  gun." 

MR.  VERY  inclined  his  head. 
He'd  heard  an  outline  of  the 
story  before,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  get  his  petition  signed  and  go 
home  to  dinner.  Miss  Quinner 
picked  up  her  knitting  and  sat  down 
with  it  in  her  lap. 

"It  was  noon  when  we  reached 
Uxmal,"  she  continued,  "and  no 
shade  anywhere.  Just  bush  and  half- 
buried  heaps  of  stone  and  a  blister- 
ing sun.  Raymundo  said  there  was 
a  big  tree  half-a-mile  through  the 
bush.  He  began  carrying  our  lunch 
there,  and  Florence  wandered  off, 
and  I  waited  alone  in  the  car.  And 
then  Raymundo  came  back  for  us 
and  his  gun  and  the  dead  pigeon. 
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and  I  told  him  I'd  rather  starve 
than  eat  that.  He  laughed  again, 
and  we  all  went  into  the  bush  and 
had  bread  and  a  native  dish  of  beans 
and  some  fruit.  There  was  a  cool 
breeze  there,  and  Raymundo  dozed 
off.  So  did  Florence. 

**I  was  nodding  myself  when 
suddenly  I  saw  a  queer  movement 
in  the  bush.  I  touched  Raymundo's 
arm  and  pointed  and  whispered, 
What's  that?' 

"Raymundo  listened,  and  then 
whispered  back:  ^Wildcat.'  " 

''An  instant  later  the  beast  broke 
cover.  Raymundo  reached  for  his 
gun." 

Miss  Quinner  looked  down  again 
at  her  maimed  hand. 

*'He  was  too  late,  I  suppose?" 
Mr.  Very  remarked  sympathetically. 

Miss  Q.  shook  her  head. 

*'His  aim  was  bad,  then?" 

*'I  don't  think  so,"  Miss  Quinner 
said.  ''He  was  a   dead   shot.   But 


my  sister  was  killed  —  almost  torn  to 
pieces.  And  my  arm  and  hand  were 
torn,  too.  The  beast  was  half -starved. 
Raymundo  had  to  club  him  off." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Mr.  Very 
repeated  himself.  "If  the  Indian 
was  a  dead  shot,  and  the  gun  was 
loaded-" 

"It  wasn't,"  Miss  Quinner  inter- 
rupted, suddenly  upright  in  her 
chair.  "The  gun  wasn't  loaded.  I 
knew  that.  I  knew  it  before  I  heard 
the  hammers  click  on  two  empty 
chambers.  I'd  taken  the  shells  out 
while  I  was  alone  in  the  car  so 
Raymundo  couldn't  kill  pigeons." 

Miss  Quinner's  voice  had  become 
shrill. 

And  then,  very  quietly,  she  picked 
up  her  knitting. 

"I've  never  told  anyone  else," 
she  concluded. 

Mr.  Very  rolled  up  his  petition. 

"You  were  right  to  tell  me,"  he 
said.  ■  ■ 


Copyright  October  19,  1935,  Liberty  Publishing  Corp. 
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cyyCaking  the  oJ^ost  of  JCife 


By  Carl  W.  McGeehon 


RECENTLY  a  television  play 
dramatized  the  story  of  a 
man  of  questionable  character  who 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. He  found  himself  in  what  he 
assumed  was  heaven.  His  every  wish 
was  immediately  fulfilled.  He  asked 
for  a  palatial  home  and  it  appeared 
at  once.  He  asked  for  companion- 
ship and  he  was  instantly  surrounded 
by  beautiful  girls.  He  asked  for 
money  and  unlimited  resources  were 
placed  at  his  command.  When  he 
went  out  for  an  evening  of  enter- 
tainment, every  time  he  took  a 
chance  at  the  gambling  table  he 
won.  He  never  lost  in  any  game  he 
played.  At  first  this  life  was  wonder- 
ful; then  it  began  to  pall  on  him. 
This  lack  of  struggle,  lack  of  chal- 
lenge, the  freedom  from  problems 
became  very  boring.  It  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  him  that  he  was  not 
in  heaven  at  all— he  was  in  hell! 


Life  without  tribulations  is  a  most 
inviting  prospect.  A  little  deeper 
look,  however,  reveals  that  handling 
problems  is  what  life  is  all  about. 

Psychological  Insights 

Take  a  look  at  four  proposed 
psychological  insights  about  your- 
self which  are  related  to  personal 
problems.  You  will  agree,  I  believe, 
with  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
propositions. 

1,  You  are  glad  you  are  yourself 
and  not  somebody  else.  You  would 
not  be  willing  to  exchange  places 
with  anyone  else  on  earth  if  you 
had  to  become  another  person.  You 
may  envy  another's  talents,  his 
good  looks,  his  intellectual  capacity, 
his  opportunities,  his  possessions  or 
his  good  breaks.  But  if  you  had  to 
become  that  person  in  order  to 
possess  those  qualities  you  would 
protest  the  price  was  too  high.  Your 
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own  personality,  your  selfhood,  your 
identity  is  not  for  sale.  In  spite  of 
recognized  shortcomings  and  dis- 
satisfactions with  yourself,  you  are 
glad  you  are  yourself  and  not 
somebody  else.  You  would  not  trade 
places  with  anybody  on  earth  if 
you  had  to  become  that  person  in 
order  to  have  what  he  has. 

2.  You  are  glad  you  are  living  here 
and  now  rather  than  in  some  other 
period  of  history.  If  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  live  your  allotted 
span  of  years  on  this  earth  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  or 
a  hundred  or  five  hundreds  years 
in  the  future,  you  would  probably 
not  exercise  your  option.  You  may 
not  be  entirely  happy  with  much 
you  see  about  you  in  this  world  or 
with  some  of  the  circumstances  and 
limitations  life  has  imposed  upon 
you,  but  this  is,  most  of  us  believe, 
the  most  interesting  and  challenging 
period  in  history.  Also,  you  would 
be  reluctant  to  give  up  the  ties  and 
human  relationships  by  which  we 
are  now  bound.  When  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  you  will  agree  that  you 
are  fortunate  to  be  living  here  and 
now.  You  would  not  exchange  your 
opportunity  to  live  your  life  in  any 
other  period  in  history. 

3.  What  happens  IN  you  is  more 
important  than  what  happens  TO  you. 
To  some  extent  all  of  us  are  crea- 
tures of  circumstances.  You  cannot 
choose  where  you  are  born,  who 
your  parents  are,  or  some  of  the 
situations  into  which  you  are  thrust. 
But  that  is  not  the  last  word.  In 
the  long  run  who  you  are  and  what 
you  are,  are  determined  far  more 
by  your  choices  than  by    chance. 


Character— and  by  that  we  mean 
what  you  are— grows  out  of  response 
to  experience  rather  than  of  the 
experiences  themselves.  Not  what 
happens  to  us  but  how  we  respond 
to  a  given  set  of  circumstances 
determines  the  real  self.  Man  is 
not  like  a  billiard  ball  which  can 
react  only  to  the  cue,  the  rail,  or 
another  ball.  Man  can  respond  to 
his  experiences.  In  other  words  you 
are  bigger— or  at  least  you  can  be 
—  than  anything  that  can  happen  to 
you.  So  far  as  the  success  or  failure 
you  make  of  life,  what  happens  in 
you  is  more  important  than  what 
happens  to  you. 

4.  Life  is  worthwhile  only  if  you 
MAKE  it  so.  No  one  has  ever  found 
life  meaningful.  It  becomes  sig- 
nificant and  good  only  if  you  make 
it  that  way  by  your  choices  and  by 
the  way  you  respond  to  your  oppor- 
tunities and  experiences.  Life  is  not 
what  you  find  it;  rather,  it  is  what 
you  make  it. 

No  great  character  in  either 
secular  or  sacred  history  ever  at- 
tained his  greatness  simply  because 
he  was  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Each  had  to  measure  up 
to  his  opportunity  in  the  face  of 
opposition  and  potential  failure. 
When  we  add  up  those  four  factors: 
we  are  glad  we  are  ourselves,  we 
are  glad  we  are  living  now,  what 
happens  in  us  is  more  important 
than  what  happens  to  us,  and  life 
can  be  significant  and  good  if  we 
choose  to  make  it  so.  We  must 
admit  that  in  spite  of  frustrations, 
adversity,  heartbreak,  and  failure, 
life  gives  most  of  us  a  pretty  fair 
shake. 
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Our  job  is  to  make  the  most  of 
our  lives.  We  live  but  once  on  this 
earth.  We  want  to  count  for  some- 
thing. What  we  make  of  ourselves 
will  depend  largely  on  our  total 
outlook  on  life.  We  can  adopt  any 
one  of  four  attitudes. 

Attitudes  Toward  Life 

We  can  run  away  from  life.  There 
are  some  folk  who  dodge  every  duty 
and  evade  every  responsibihty  they 
can.  When  faced  with  a  difficult 
decision  they  seek  to  avoid  it.  Every 
schoolboy  has  been  tempted  to 
feign  illness  when  faced  with  a 
difficult  exam. 

Jonah  was  a  prime  example  of  a 
person  who  tried  to  run  away  from 
his  duty.  God  told  him  to  go  to 
Nineveh.  The  one  place  in  the 
world  Jonah  did  not  want  to  go  was 
Nineveh.  But  he  learned,  as  do  all 
who  adopt  this  attitude  toward  life, 
that  the  world  is  round.  In  the  end 
he  had  to  face  up  to  his  evaded 
responsibility. 

We  can  adopt  a  second  attitude 
toward  life  — we  can  run  along  with 
life.  This  is  the  way  of  expediency, 
the  way  of  least  resistance.  Con- 
formity, not  conviction  is  the  watch- 
word of  this  group.  It  is  easier  to 
coast  than  to  climb,  to  drift  than  to 
drive.  Here  again  is  a  temptation 
for  us.  It  takes  guts  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  when  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  takes  the  easy  way  out. 
Admittedly,  to  run  along  with  life 
is  better  than  to  run  away  from  it, 
but  that  is  far  from  fulfilling  the 
destiny  for  which  we  were  created. 
A  third  attitude  is  to  run  life  to 
a  good  account.  This  group  of  people 
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are  often  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields— whether  it  be  business,  in- 
dustry, politics,  or  the  miUtary.  They 
have  goals;  they  have  determina- 
tion. By  their  single-mindedness, 
their  discipline,  their  perserverance, 
they  grasp  hfe  and  wring  out  of  it 
what  they  want  without  much 
concern  for  anyone  or  anything  that 
gets  in  their  way.  We  are  indebted 
far  more  to  this  kind  of  people  than 
those  who  run  away  from  life  or 
those  who  run  along  with  hfe.  They 
have  chosen  well,  but  not  the  best. 

There  is  still  another  group.  Their 
attitude  toward  hfe  would  be  let 
God  run  it.  Dwight  L.  Moody  used 
to  say,  ''Let  God  have  your  life. 
He  can  do  more  with  it  than  you 
can."  There  is  nothing  unreal  or 
impractical  about  this.  It  is  simply 
hving  as  if  God  counts— as  if  he  is 
the  one  from  whom  we  come,  who 
supports  us  during  the  days  of  life, 
and  to  whom  we  go  when  our 
pilgrimage  on  earth  is  over.  Since 
God  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ 
we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 
he  expects  from  us  and  what  he 
wants  us  to  be. 

We  can  run  away  from  life,  or 
run  along  with  it,  or  even  run  it 
to  a  good  account.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  the  best  possible  life,  then  God 
must  direct  it. 

For  God  to  run  our  lives  means 
that  we  let  him  guide  us  in  our 
choices  and  decisions,  that  we  let 
him  share  in  every  experience,  and 
invite  him  to  be  present  in  our 
every  relationship. 

We  only  make  the  most  of  life 
when  we  let  God  run  it.  This  is  the 
challenge  of  the  Christian  gospel. 


The  decision  every  man  must  make 
for  himself  is  whether  he  will  seek 
to  determine  his  own  destiny  in  his 
own  way,  or  let  God  guide  him  in 
fulfilling  the  destiny  for  which  he 
was  created  as  a  child  of  God.    ■  ■ 


It  is  never  safe  to  look  into  the  future 
with  eyes  of  fear. — E.  H.  Harriman  in 
Forbes. 

Love  is  when  you  want  to  call  a  girl  by 
your  last  name. — Jack  Herbert. 

Some  day  we  may  have  a  law  declaring 
that  only  an  umpire  can  call  a  strike. 
Anna  Herbert. 

Bachelors  often  long  for  home-cooked 
meals;  so  do  many  husbands. — ^J.  Herbert. 
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He 

Was 

Burned 

at 

the 

Stake 

By  Charles  Ludwig 


SLOWLY,  methodically,  the  exe- 
cutioners removed  the  victim's 
outer  garments.  Then  they  tied  his 
hands  behind  his  back  and  bound 
him  with  seven  water-soaked  ropes 
to  the  short,  thick  stake. 

Because  of  the  excitement,  they 
did  not  at  first  notice  that  the  man 
who  was  to  be  burned  was  facing 
the  east.  When  their  mistake  was 
discovered,  they  immediately 
twisted  the  body  until  it  faced  the 
west.  This  was  the  proper  position 
for  heretics,  and  a  heretic  as  notori- 
ous as  John  Hus  should  not  have 
special  favors. 

Next,  a  rusty  chain  was  thrown 
around  his  neck  and  locked  to  the 
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This  statue  of  John  Hus  stands  in  a 
public  square  in  Prague.  Offered  his  life 
if  he  would  recant,  John  Hus  said: 
"What  heresies  should  I  recant  when 
I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  one?  I  call 
God  to  witness  that  I  have  neither 
taught  nor  preached  what  false  wit- 
nesses have  charged  me  with "  He 

died  for  his  convictions! 


j^i 


"Damned  Judas . . .  we  take  from  you  the  chalice  of  salvation," 
chanted  the  bishops  as  he  was  led  to  the  courtyard  and  bound  to 
the  stake  with  water-soaked  ropes. 


back  of  the  stake.  This  was  to  keep 
the  body  from  slumping  after  the 
ropes  had  charred  through.  While 
this  was  being  done  John  Hus 
commented  in  a  rather  toneless 
voice:  **My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 
for  my  sake  bound  with  one  much 
heavier;  why  should  I,  poor  wretch, 
not  let  myself  be  bound  with  this 
for  his  holy  name's  sake?" 

Bundles  of  faggots  were  now 
mixed  with  straw  and  laid  at  his 
feet,  and  more  straw  was  piled 
around  him  until  it  came  up  to  and 
touched  his  chin. 

The  torch  that  would  fire  the 
combustibles  stuttered  and  shivered 
nearby.  Instinctively,  the  eyes  of 
Hus  and  those  of  the  enormous 
crowd  that  filled  and  overflowed 
the  meadow,  focused  on  the  orange- 
yellow  flame  that  would  soon  be 
ending  a  life  in  the  most  terrifying 
way  known  to  man. 

Von  Pappenheim,  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  now  went  up  to  him,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  demanded 
that  he  recant.  If  he  would  only 
change  his  mind  about  some  of  his 
doctrines  his  life  would  be  saved. 
Just  one  word,  and  he  would  be 
removed  from  the  stake,  and  per- 
haps even  be  given  his  freedom. 

But  Hus  wasn't  even  tempted. 
'*What  heresies  should  I  recant 
when  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
one?  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I 
have  neither  taught  nor  preached 


what  false  witnesses  have  charged 
me  with.  The  foremost  aim  of  all 
my  deeds  and  writings  was  to  turn 
men  from  sin  .  .  .  and  in  this  truth 
I  will  gladly  die!" 

As  he  finished,  von  Pappenheim 
gave  a  shrug  and  galloped  off,  and 
then  the  grim-faced  officer  who 
represented  legal  authority,  reached 
for  the  torch.  While  the  crowd 
waited  for  the  blaze  to  catch, 
thoughts  and  memories  seared 
through  every  mind. 

THERE  were  some  who  had 
come  to  Constance  on  that 
warm  6th  of  July,  1415,  because 
they  had  made  a  habit  of  going  to 
executions.  Watching  others  die 
made  them  feel  less  guilty  of  their 
own  sins.  But  there  were  many 
others  among  the  milling  thousands 
who  had  followed  the  career  of  John 
Hus  very  closely.  Some  of  them 
knew  the  main  details  from  the  time 
of  his  birth,  and  a  few  — a  very  few, 
were  sympathetic  to  him.  His  main 
source  of  friends  was  in  Bohemia, 
scores  of  miles  away.  Those  who 
were  sympathetic  prayed  silently 
that  he  would  be  able  to  withstand 
his  trial,  for  they  felt  his  death 
might  be  a  turning  point  in  history. 
John  Hus  was  born  in  Husinecz, 
a  village  in  southern  Bohemia,  to 
a  poor  family  in  1373.  His  father 
died  when  John  was  a  small  boy;  but 
his  mother  tried  to  make  up  for  the 
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father's  care  by  lavishing  all  of  her 
affection  on  him.  She  took  him  to 
school  and  went  with  him  to  Prague 
when  he  enrolled  in  its  famous 
university  in  1389. 

Without  family  resources,  John 
was  very  poor  and  helped  support 
himself  by  singing  in  various 
churches  and  even  on  the  streets. 
But  his  longing  for  an  education 
was  deeper  than  his  poverty,  and 
although  he  was  frequently  without 
food,  he  earned  a  B.A.,  B.D.,  and 
M.A.;  and  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1401. 

His  sense  of  piety  was  a  very 
keen  one.  Longing  for  holiness,  he 
purchased  a  certificate  of  pardon  at 
Wyssehrad  for  four  pennies -the 
last  money  he  had. 

In  1402  he  was  made  the  pastor 
of  Prague's  preaching  center,  Beth- 
leham  Chapel.  Preaching  in  the 
native  Czech  language,  and  fearless- 
ly denouncing  everything  he  felt  to 
be  wrong,  he  soon  began  to  attract 
vast  throngs.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
the  clergy  or  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church  even  though  he  knew  they 
could  destroy  him.  Speaking  before 
the  synod  in  Prague,  he  was  so 
pointed  some  of  his  hearers  nearly 
gasped.  Pointing  his  finger  as  he 
denounced  hireling  ministers,  he 
pulled  the  congregation  to  near- 
breathless  silence  when  he  thun- 
dered: *'Such  ministers  speak  evil 
in  high  places,  calling  out  that  all 
who  disobey  them  are  heretics  and 
that  they  have  the  power  to  condemn 

to    hell These    hireling    priests 

are  wolves  preying  upon  the  flock 
and  are  of  antichrist  the  great 
wolf. . .  .'' 
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The  writings  of  the  EngHsh  re- 
former, JohnWycliff,  known  as  'The 
Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation," 
had  been  making  an  impact  in 
Bohemia  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Protected  from  the  Pope  by  the 
EngHsh  Throne,  he  became  reckless 
with  his  ideas.  His  tongue  and  pen 
sizzled  with  the  wrath  of  his 
pronouncements. 

Attacking  transubstantiation — 
the  doctrine  proclaiming  the  change 
in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist 
at  their  consecration  in  the  mass  to 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ— he 
wrote  in  the  English  of  his  day:  it 
is  ''grounded  nether  in  Holy  Writt 
ne  reson  ne  wit  but  only  taughte  by 
new  hypocritis  and  cursed  heretikis 
that  magnyfyen  there  own  fantasies 
and  dremes." 

He  also  wrote  against  indulgences 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
Roman  church  was  supreme  above 
all  churches. 

These  ideas  took  such  root  in  the 
university  at  Prague  that  many 
debates  were  staged  over  them,  and 
the  faculty  became  divided.  The 
teachings  of  WycHff  became  so  con- 
troversial the  university  called  a 
council  and  by  majority  vote  decreed 
that  they  should  never  be  taught 
privately  or  in  pubhc. 

At  first,  John  Hus  paid  little 
attention  to  WycHff's  writings.  His 
enthusiasms  were  spent  on  other 
things.  His  discipleship  to  Wycliff 
was  won  by  others.  A  common  say- 
ing in  Prague  came  to  be:  ''Wychff 
begat  Stanislaus  of  Znaim,  Stan- 
islaus of  Znaim  begat  Peter  of 
Znaim,  Peter  of  Znaim  begat 
Palecz,  and  Palecz  begat  Hus.'' 


The  restored  Bethlehem  Chapel  as  it  appears  in  Prague  today. 


But  when  Hus  did  start  reading 
Wyclif f  he  became  attracted  to  him 
as  a  moth  becomes  attracted  to  a 
Ught.  Soon  he  began  to  write  books 
of  his  own  with  long  quotations 
from  WycUff.  Moreover,  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  clergy  in  his  sermons 
at  Bethlehem  Chapel  became  even 
more  severe. 

A  BULL  from  the  Pope  reached 
Prague  in  1410.  In  this  docu- 
ment, the  pontiff  decreed  that  all 
of  Wyclif  f's  books  were  to  be  burned, 
and  that  preaching  services  could 
only     be     conducted     in     certain 


specified  places.  All  persons  possess- 
ing Wycliff's  books  were  to  turn 
them  in  for  burning.  If  they  refused 
to  do  this  within  six  days,  they 
were  to  be  excommunicated,  and  no 
one  would  be  allowed  to  eat  or 
trade  or  even  to  speak  with  them! 

It  was  a  drastic  measure. 

The  books— about  two  hundred 
of  them— were  burned  in  the  court 
of  the  archbishop's  palace  on  July 
16, 1410. 

The  fire  frightened  many  of 
Wycliff 's  followers  into  silence.  Hus, 
however,  was  incensed.  Within  days 
he    was    on    the    public    platform 
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defending  some  of  Wycliff's  doc- 
trines, and  arguing  that  it  was 
wrong  to  destroy  books  even  though 
they  contained  heresies.  He  bolstered 
his  logic  with  quotations  from 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose. 

From  this  point  on,  Hus  grew 
bolder  in  his  writings  and  con- 
demnation of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church.  And  every  day  the  breach 
between  himself  and  the  Pope 
widened.  And  as  it  widened  he 
wrote  tract  after  tract  upholding 
the  doctrines  of  Wycliff  and 
denouncing  the  Pope. 

By  1412  the  contest  between  Hus 
and  his  enemies  had  become  so 
sharp,  some  of  the  clergy  in  Prague 
wrote  to  the  Pope  and  demanded 
that  Hus  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  Their  letter  called 
him  a  WycHfist  and  insisted  that 
*'every  heretic  and  schismatic  de- 
serves a  place  with  the  devil  and 
his  angels  in  the  flames  of  eternal 
fire." 

As  things  worsened,  it  was  decided 
that  Hus  should  present  his  case  to 
the  Council  at  Constance,  a  meeting 
at  which  most  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  would  be  represented. 
Friends  advised  him  not  to  go, 
insisting  that  he  would  be  arrested,' 
and  that  he  would  never  come  back 
ahve.  Sigismund,  the  king,  however, 
assured  him  that  he  would  be  safe; 
and  so,  with  this  assurance,  he  left 
on  October  14. 

Hus  arrived  in  Constance  on 
Sunday,  November  3.  He  got  a  room 
in  the  house  of  a  widow,  Fida.  And 
there  he  stayed  waiting  for  the 
proceedings  to  start.  While  he 
waited,   Constance   filled   up   with 
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The  pulpit  of  John  Hus  at  Bethlehem 
Chapel.  The  chapel  is  now  a  museum. 
Many  of  the  martyr's  books  can  be  seen 
here. 


celebrities.  Among  these  were 
thirty-three  cardinals;  forty-seven 
archbishops;  two-hundred  and 
seventeen  doctors  of  theology;  and 
so  on.  Thirty-seven  universities 
were  represented;  and  there  were 
eighty-three  envoys  representing 
various  kings. 

The  celebrities  did  not  come  alone. 
Each  one  felt  compelled  to  bring 
along  a  train  of  servants.  John  of 
Nassau,  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
for  example,  was  accompanied  by 
seven  hundred  horsemen.  Constance 
witnessed  medieval  pageantry  at  its 
peak.  The  city  of  six  thousand  was 
suddenly  filled  with  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 


Hus,  however,  could  not  enjoy 
the  gala  occasion,  for  within  a  few 
days  of  his  arrival  he  was  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  The  guaran- 
tee of  safety  was  a  cruel  joke! 

ON  JULY  6  John  Hus  faced  his 
judges  at  the  cathedral  in 
Constance.  King  Sigismund  sat  on 
a  raised  throne  in  the  full  vestments 
of  his  office;  and  just  below,  at  his 
feet,  were  the  robed  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire.  The  session  was  started 
with  a  Mass,  and  then  the  Bishop 
of  Lodi  preached  on  Romans  6:6. 
He  emphasized  the  part  of  the  text 
which  reads:  ''The  body  of  sin  must 
be  broken."  The  sermon  was  ob- 
viously directed  at  Hus. 

Next  the  charges  against  Hus 
were  read  — most  of  which  were 
utterly  fantastic.  But  each  charge 
was  considered  accurate  because 
each  one  was  concluded  with  the 
words:  'Troven  by  a  Doctor  of 
Theology."  "Proven  by  a  priest." 

One  of  the  charges  was  that  Hus 
had  considered  himself  to  be  a  fourth 
member  of  the  Trinity.  "Tell  me  the 
name  of  the  Doctor  who  witnessed 
this  against  me,"  said  Hus. 

"That  is  not  necessary,"  replied 
the  reader  coldly. 

Hus  felt  his  stomach  churn  within, 
but  he  could  do  nothing;  nor  could 
anyone  else,  for  it  had  been  decreed 
that  anyone  who  caused  a  disturb- 
ance would  be  immediately  excom- 
municated and  thrown  into  jail  for 
two  months. 

Suddenly,  John  Hus  was  so 
outraged,  he  looked  at  the  king  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  been 
promised  a  safe  conduct  to  and  from 


the  Council. 

History  records  that  when  he  did 
this  the  king  blushed  scarlet! 

After  the  death  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  Hus  was  forced  to  don 
his  priestly  robes.  Then  the  com- 
munion chalice  was  thrust  into 
his  hand. 

Next,  the  robes  were  removed  by 
the  bishops,  and  the  cup  was  taken 
away.  While  this  was  being  done,  a 
curse  was  pronounced:  "Damned 
Judas,  as  you  left  the  council  of 
peace  and  made  one  with  the  Jews, 
lo,  we  take  from  you  the  chalice  of 
salvation." 

Next  his  hair  was  cut  crosswise 
so  that  it  would  not  resemble  the 
tonsure  of  a  priest.  Then  an  eighteen- 
inch  paper  cap  with  three  devils 
painted  on  it  was  pushed  on  his 
head.  This  being  done,  he  was  led 
by  the  courtyard,  where  his  books 
were  being  burned,  to  the  stake. 

Presently  the  man  with  the  torch 
touched  the  straw  at  the  feet  of  his 
victim.  As  the  flames  rose,  Hus 
prayed  outloud,  "Oh,  God,  have 
mercy  on  me."  Then  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice,  he  sang:  "Jesus  Christ,  Son 
of  the  living  God,  have  mercy  upon 
me."  He  repeated  this  the  second 
time,  and  started  to  repeat  it  the 
third  time.  But  a  puff  of  wind  blew 
a  flame  into  his  face,  thus  silenc- 
ing him. 

His  bones  were  then  ground  into 
bits  and  tossed  into  the  nearby 
Rhine.  His  garments  were  also 
burned,  for  the  judges  did  not  want 
any  souvenirs  taken  back  to 
Bohemia;  and  since  the  garments 
of  an  executed  man  always  belonged 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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^2^  you.  Jiisipdj^  CL  (Diwu^? 


By  Paul  J.  Reale 


Be  glad  if  you  are,  for  youVe  in  good  company. 


YOUR  companions  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  dairy-keepers  are 
unknown  to  you  because  a  dairy  is 
almost  always  a  secret  matter, 
intended  for  nobody's  eyes  but  those 
of  the  owner.  Nonetheless,  you  can 
be  certain  that  numerous  military 
men  like  yourself  belong  to  the  club, 
even  generals  and  admirals. 

From  ancient  times  men  have 
maintained  these  books  in  which  to 
preserve  the  daily  memoranda  re- 
garding their  personal  observations, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  we  have 
been  grateful  because  these  diaries 
have  served  as  a  principal  supply 
house  for  our  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Julius  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War  is  a  compilation  from 
military  notes  meticulously  recorded 
in  the  course  of  operations.. 

George  Washington  was  a  diarist, 
although  his  pen  was  idle  during 
most  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
much  to  his  own  regret.  However, 
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he  did  continue  it  in  May  of  1781, 
before  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  Virginia. 
Washington's  first  entry  upon 
resuming  the  journal  says,  "I  lament 
not  having  attempted  this  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war." 

Davy  Crockett  even  kept  a  diary 
at  the  Alamo,  despite  all  the  shoot- 
ing. Here's  his  entry  for  March  5, 
1836: 

Pop,  pop,  pop!  Bom,  bom,  bom! 
throughout   the   day.   No    time    for 
memorandums    now.     Go     ahead! 
Liberty  and   independence    forever! 
And  General  D wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, General  Mark   Clark,   and 
Admiral  W.  D.  Leahy  were  among 
the  diary-keepers  of  World  War  H. 
But  diaries,  as  you  must  already 
know,  are  not  only  about  military 
Hfe  and   battles;    they    cover    the 
whole  spectrum  of  human  experience 
because    monarchs,     clergymen, 
scientists,  politicians  and,  when  you 


come  right  down  to  it,  persons  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  been  diarists. 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  kept  a  record  for  65 
years,  telling  us  about  his  missionary 
travels.  Charles  Darwin,  the  British 
scientist,  wrote  his  monumental 
Journey  Around  the  World  in  diary 
form.  Henry  David  Thoreau  was 
our  nature  diarist  with  Walden,  a 
classic  account  of  his  two  years  of 
blissful  solitude  in  the  woods  near 
Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Edison,  Presidents 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  were  diary-keepers, 
as  were  Columbus,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Mark  Twain,  and  England's 
Queen  Victoria.  Orville  Wright,  the 
aviation  pioneer,  maintained  a~ 
journal  assiduously,  and  recorded 
the  first  successful  flight  in  a 
man-carrying,  heavier-than-air 
machine.  On  that  momentous  day 
—  December  17,  1903  — he  was  ob- 
viously too  excited  to  jot  down 
anything  more  than  the  bare  fact 
that  **the  machine  lifted  from  the 
track." 

So  you  see,  diaries  have  been 
with  us  through  the  ages  and, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  are  going  out  of 
fashion.  The  truth  is,  they  are  more 
popular  than  ever.  These  books 
contain  blank  pages  when  they  are 
new,  but  they  move  off  the  store 
counters  as  briskly  as  any  best- 
selling  novel.  Purchases  in  the 
United  States  alone  run  close  to 
50,000,000  annually. 

Will  your  diary  one  day  quicken 
the  pulse  of  the  historian?  Nobody 
can  guarantee  that  it  will— or  that 


it  won't.  Only  time  can  tell.  Mean- 
while, there  is  good  reason  to  play 
it  safe  and  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  your  journal  can  prove  as 
valuable  as  the  next  fellow's. 

NEVER  feel  that  you  need  a 
'*big  name"  or  a  great  literary 
talent  to  write  an  important  diary. 
The  most  extraordinary  diaries  have 
often  been  those  written  by  persons 
possessed  of  ordinary  ability  — plus 
the  vital  attributes  of  sincerity  and 
diligence.  History  is  beholden  to 
these  diarists.  They  allow  us  to 
examine  everyday  life  as  well  as 
significant  events  through  the  eyes 
of  just  plain  citizens.  One  of  the 
most  exciting  diaries  ever  written  is 
^By^aThousewife  telling  about  travel- 
ing with  seven  children  over  the 
Oregon  Trail. 

In  Amsterdam,  Holland,  a  Jewish 
family  and  some  friends  concealed 
themselves  in  an  attic  for  more  than 
two  years  from  Nazi  occupation 
forces.  When  discovered,  they  were 
marched  to  their  deaths  in  concen- 
tration camps.  A  journal  left  behind 
in  the  attic  was  found  after  the  war. 
In  it  the  writer— a  13-year-old-girl 
—  bares  her  adolescent  soul.  She 
draws  a  beautiful  self-portrait. 
More  important  perhaps,  she  tells 
us  of  her  family  in  hiding,  and  in 
so  doing  depicts  a  whole  people  in 
the  throes  of  a  terrifying  period  in 
history.  Perhaps  this  passage  is 
familiar  to  you:  ''In  spite  of  every- 
thing, I  still  believe  that  people 
are  really  good  at  heart."  It's  just 
one  of  many  poignant  lines  out  of  a 
diary  that  shook  the  world  as  a 
best-seller,  as  a  Broadway  drama 
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and  as  a  movie.  The  author  was 
Anne  Frank. 

Any  number  of  persons  have 
gained  fame  on  the  strength  of 
their  diaries,  one  of  the  dazzhng 
examples  being  the  EngHshman 
Samuel  Pepys.  He  maintained  a 
diary  for  10  years,  1660  to  1669, 
telling  nobody  about  it.  When  it  was 
published  122  years  after  his  death, 
Pepys  was  lifted  from  relative 
obscurity  to  an  exalted  place  among 
the  literary  giants.  Why?  Because 
in  his  journal  he  wrote  of  little 
happenings,  major  events,  customs, 
tastes,  friends  and  about  himself, 
and  probably  without  even  intend- 
ing to  do  so,  he  left  us  a  magnificent 
picture  of  his  era. 

Last  year  a  Baltimore  policeman 
came  into  ownership  of  a  worn, 
leather-bound  New  Testament  and 
some  old,  pocket-size  diaries,  all 
originally  the  property  of  Sgt. 
Joseph  J.  Heathcock,  a  Union 
Infantryman  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
soldier  had  no  pretensions  to  great- 
ness as  a  writer.  And  yet  his  record 
has  more  appeal  than  many  Civil 
War  books  turned  out  by  experts 
who  weren't  even  there.  Eye-witness 
accounts  are  hard  to  match. 

At  one  point  in  Heathcock's  diary 
he  and  comrades  are  on  a  river  bank, 
with  Confederate  troops  just  on  the 
other  side,  during  a  lull  in  battle. 
He  writes: 

They  (the  enemy)  are  fishing  in  the 
river  all  the  time.  Some  of  the  boys 
met  halfway  in  the  river  and  ex- 
changed coffee  for  tobacco.  They  are 
quite  talkative.  We  exchanged  news- 
papers with  them. 

Now  isn't  that  great?  Indeed,  it's 


not  so  world-shaking  as  to  win  a 
place  in  the  public  records.  And  yet 
there  is  something  very  pleasant  | 
about  being  able  to  see  the  war  in 
terms  of  human  beings  who  were 
actually  there. 

Heathcock  was  eventually  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  the  infamous  ) 
Anderson ville  in  Americus,  Ga.,  via  ' 
"cars  so  crowded  we  can  hardly 
stand."  The  account  goes  on  to  ^ 
describe  life  in  the  crowded  stockade,  > 
and  he  reads  his  New  Testament  I 
through  twice  while  there.  He  leaves  5 
no  doubt  as  to  the  terrible  food  ! 
situation.  One  of  the  entries  on  the  j 
subject  says: 

Had  nothing  but  a  small  piece  of 
corn  bread  and  some  water  for 
dinner.  They  brought  in  a  load  of 
stinking  beef  for  us.  We  could  smell 
it  all  over  the  camp. 

One    of    the    most    memorable 
diaries  to  come  out  of  World  War  II 
was  kept  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force's    ! 
Second  Lieutenant  Richard  F.  Toner 
of  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.    ^ 
It  covers  a  period  of  only  nine  days 
in  1943.  He  and  eight  others  in  his 
crew  were  forced  to  bail  out  of  their 
B-24  bomber,  the  Lady  Be  Good,     \ 
when  it  ran  out  of  gas   over   the     \ 
Libyan  desert.  They  set  out  on  foot    j 
for  their  base  500  miles  to  the  north,     \ 
but  the  airmen  never  made  it.   In     \ 
1960  Toner's  diary  was  unearthed, 
along  with  the  bones  of  the  desert's 
victims.  The  entries  in  the  journal,     \ 
though  little  more  than  a  few  words     | 
each,    are    eloquent    in    describing 
thirst,  gradual  physical  exhaustion, 
sun  blindness,  prayers  for   rescue, 
hope,  and  disappointment.  They  are 
eloquent,  too,  in  that  not  once  is 
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there  mention  of  selfishness,   cow- 
ardice, or  a  breakdown  in  discipHne. 

Still  waiting  for  help,  still  praying. 
Eyes  bad,  lost  all  weight.  Aching  all 
over.  Could  make  it  if  we  had  water, 
just  enough  left  to  put  tongue  to. 
Have  hopes  for  help  very  soon,  no 
rest. 

So  wrote  Toner,  a  former  car 
salesman  still  in  his  20's,  in  the 
diary  that  was  to  serve  as  an  epitaph 
to  himself  and  his  buddies,  and  as 
a  testimonial  to  great  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  death. 

NOT  LONG  ago  a  diary  caused 
an  international  uproar.  It 
was  maintained  by  a  military 
attache  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  and  in  it  he  wrongfully  and 
unwisely  set  down  secrets  to  which 
he  had  access.  The  journal  was 
filched  by  Soviet  agents  and,  when 
an  anti-U.S.  book  appeared  with 
statements  purportedly  lifted  from 
the  diary,  much  grief  was  caused 
to  the  government  and  to  the 
diarist,  who  was  courtmartialed. 

Intelligence  officials  thereupon 
suggested  that  military  diaries  no 
longer  be  permitted  overseas.  Such 
a  ban  never  came  to  pass,  of  course, 
because  public  opinion  was  too 
much  against  it.  One  large  city 
newspaper  termed  the  proposal 
'^drastic."  It  conceded  that  the 
attache's  diary  had  provoked  an 
embarrassing  and  unfortunate  inci- 
dent; but,  it  said,  ''while  security 
is  the  first  consideration,  there  is 
also  the  important  matter  of  keep- 
ing a  record  from  which  history 
eventually  derives." 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that 


diaries  are  a  place  in  which  to  store 
your  secrets,  not  the  government's. 

Diaries  come  in  a  wide  range  of 
styles,  running  from  the  midget, 
vest-pocket  variety  to  the  deluxe, 
tooled  leather  editions  complete 
with  lock  and  key  and  a  five-year 
supply  of  pages.  Diaries  made  of 
imperishable  parchment  guaranteed 
to  survive  1,000  years  are  also 
available.  What  should  you  get  for 
yourself?  That,  of  course,  is  strictly 
your  business.  Many  persons  who 
take  their  diary-keeping  seriously 
avoid  the  store-bought  volumes,  and 
their  reasoning  in  the  matter  is 
indeed  sound.  They  say  that  the 
ready-mades,  having  just  so  much 
space  alloted  to  each  day  can  be  dull 
and  worth  only  a  brief  entry  while 
another  can  be  eventful  and  deserv- 
ing therefore  of  several  pages. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  diary 
you  pick,  once  you've  started  it 
keep  it  up.  Don't  be  a  diary  drop- 
out. Keeping  a  diary  is  not  hard 
work  at  all.  You  simply  reminisce 
a  bit  at  the  close  of  the  day  and 
then  take  up  a  pen.  Say  to  yourself, 
''Dear  Diary  .  .  .  ,"  or,  better  yet, 
address  yourself  to  a  loved  one,  or 
to  the  son  or  grandson  who  might 
be  reading  your  journal  some  day. 

Tell  how  you  spent  your  day,  and 
don't  skimp  on  the  details.  Set 
dow^n  your  reactions  to  the  things 
that  happened  to  you  and  around 
you;  mention  your  friends,  confess 
your  hopes  and  fears,  your  ambi- 
tions. If  you  do  this,  you'll  have 
a  diary  that  is  YOU,  and  it'll  be 
important  because  there  won't  be 
another  diary  like  it  in  the  world. 
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Home  Was  Never  Like  This! 


By  William  H.  Genne 


SHE  BOWED  low,  and  placed 
the  tea-cup  before  him  in  a 
reverential  manner.  She  dared  not 
look  at  him.  Keeping  her  eyes  to  the 
floor  she  retreated  silently  and  left 
the  room. 

As  his  eyes  followed  her  out  of 
the  room,  he  sighed  and  said  to 
himself,  "Home  was  never  like 
this!" 

The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
more  he  liked  it— this  deferential 
treatment  of  the  male.  He  remem- 
bered how  the  women  followed  their 
men  a  short  distance  to  the  rear. 
They  seldom  spoke  unless  bidden  to 
speak.  How  different  from  the 
chattery  girls  he  knew  back  home. 

What  made  the  difference?  Was  it 
the  culture  of  this  land?  How  come 
there  were  so  many  different  ways 
for  men  and  women  to  act  toward 
each  other?  Why  was  marriage  and 
family  life  so  different? 

It  was  hard  to  understand  the 
differences.  Were  there  no  right  or 


wrong— better  or  worse  — ways  for 
men  and  women  to  live  together? 

Homes  in  America  and  Other 
Cultures  Compared 

Questions  like  these  begin  to  go 
through  our  minds  whenever  we 
come  in  contact  with  a  culture  other 
than  our  own.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  overseas  duty  is  that  it  gives  each 
of  us  a  chance  to  compare  our  way 
of  doing  things  with  those  of  other 
folks.  As  we  see  their  different 
ways,  we  can  often  see  our  own 
more  clearly.  Some  of  our  habits 
will  prove  their  worth,  but  others 
will  show  up  to  be  not  so  desirable. 
How  can  we  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,  even  as  we  try  to  press  on 
to  something  better? 

For  instance,  what  about  the 
deferences  which  women  in  certain 
cultures  show  to  men.  This  is-  ap- 
pealing to  many  men  and  certainly 
bolsters  the  male  ego. 

If  this  is  the  only  way  a  woman 
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has  ever  been  taught  to  act  and  she 
feels  comfortable  in  that  role,  life 
may  go  on  very  well.  The  man  must 
realize,  however,  that  such  serenity 
and  subservience  has  its  price. 

American  men  and  women  tend 
to  base  their  more  equalitarian 
relationships  on  two  factors.  One  is 
the  very  practical  pioneer  experi- 
ence in  which  a  man  and  woman 
worked  side  by  side  to  subdue  the 
wilderness  and  to  make  a  homestead. 
This  kind  of  shoulder-to-shoulder 
teamwork  developed  a  healthy 
respect  for  each  other  and  dimin- 
ished feelings  of  superiority  and 
inferiority.  In  this  light  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  first  woman 
governor  was  elected  in  Wyoming 
which  was  also  the  first  state  to 
give  women  the  vote. 

The  other  factor  was  our  basic 
religious  belief  in  the  sanctity  and 
worth  of  all  persons— even  women! 
It  was  the  churches  that  first 
opened  educational  institutions  for 
women  and  later  developed  co- 
education. This  gave  women  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  talents 
and  abilities  and  to  prove  their 
worth.  Even  though  women  are  still 
discriminated  against  in  some  areas 
of  business  and  the  professions, 
there  is  a  basic  acceptance  of  their 
ability  in  most  areas. 

This  means  that  American  women 
will  sometimes  press  their  ideas  and 
seem  to  talk  back  to  their  men.  This 
can  make  for  vigorous  discussion, 
not  to  mention  arguments.  However, 
if  we  believe  that  two  heads  are 
better  than  one  and  that  the 
stimulation  of  ideas  sparks  creativ- 
ity,   then    we    welcome    this    give 


and  take! 

The  choice  is  ours.  We  can't  have 
it  both  ways  at  once.  Do  we  want  a 
docile  subservient  woman,  or  do  we 
want  a  vigorous  hard-to-manage 
woman  with  ideas  of  her  own? 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  many 
women  in  cultures  where  they  are 
expected  to  play  a  subservient  role 
find  subtle  ways  of  exerting  their 
influence  on  men.  There  is  often 
too  much  intelligence  and  ability 
to  be  kept  bottled  up.  In  every 
country  you  visit  you  will  find  some 
evidences  of  the  changing  roles  of 
women  with  the  movement  toward  a 
more  equalitarian  status. 

Training  Children  in  America 
and  Other  Lands 

As  we  travel  from  country  to 
country,  another  fascinating  thing 
to  watch  is  the  way  children  are 
trained  and  treated. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
infants  are  carried  in  a  sling  on  the 
mother's  back  or  side.  Constantly, 
the  baby  feels  the  closeness  of  the 
mother's  body.  Whenever  the  child 
is  hungry,  the  mother's  breast  is 
offered  to  him. 

After  World  War  II,  Navy  psy- 
chologists studied  certain  South 
Pacific  Islanders.  These  natives  had 
been  under  considerable  bombard- 
ment but  seemed  to  have  a  remark- 
ably low  rate  of  emotional 
disturbance  and  breakdown.  One  of 
the  main  conclusions  of  the  study 
was  that  the  constant  and  intimate 
contact  with  the  mother  during  early 
infancy  established  a  sense  of 
security  that  even  the  bombs  were 
unable  to  shatter. 
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The  natural  warmth  of  relation- 
ships between  parents  and  children 
—  the  actual  body  contact  — and  the 
relaxed  acceptance  of  the  basic 
goodness  of  the  child  gave  the  child 
a  feeling  that  life  was  good. 

I  once  heard  a  Dutch  mother  say, 
"Until  a  child  is  seven  he  is  not 
morally  responsible.  It  is  the  parent's 
job  to  care  for  him,  guide,  and 
protect  him.  Only  later  is  he 
responsible  for  his  choices  and 
behavior." 

This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  many 
American  mothers  who  scold  pre- 
school children  about  being  '*good" 
boys  and  girls  and  who  worry  about 
their  social  behavior. 

We  can  observe  many  fine  things 
in  other  cultures  about  the  simple 
directness  and  warmth  between 
parent  and  child.  Our  high  pressure, 
high  speed  way  of  life  tends  to 
destroy  much  of  this,  and  we  must 
deliberately  plan  to  keep  it  in  our 
lives. 

Of  special  interest  also  is  the  role 
of  the  father.  When  a  boy  in  a 
developing  country  can  watch  his 
father  fish  or  work  in  the  field,  he 
has  a  clear  picture  of  the  kind  of 
work  he  must  do  when  he  grows  up. 

In  our  culture  a  man's  job  is 
often  removed  many  miles  from  his 
home  and  the  son  never  gets  an 
opportunity  to  see  his  dad  at  work. 
It  should  not  surprise  us  that  our 
young  people  are  confused  about 
their  life  and  occupational  goals. 
We  fathers  need  to  deliberately 
plan  to  help  our  sons  know  some- 
thing about  the  work  world  in 
which  we  spend  so  much  of  our  time. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  insist 


that  our  son  follow  **in  our  footsteps" 
—  but  it  will  give  the  boy  a  clearer 
picture  of  male  responsibility  to  get 
a  job  done  and  done  well. 

Every  Culture  Has  Its  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages 

As  we  travel  around  the  world, 
we  can  keep  our  eyes  open  to  ob- 
serve how  other  people  bring  up 
their  children  and  help  men  and 
women  get  along  together  in  court- 
ship and  marriage.  We  will  learn 
that  every  culture  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Where  children 
are  submissive  and  obedient  they 
tend  to  lack  self-confidence  and 
creativity.  Where  women  are  docile 
and  subservient,  they  often  lack  the 
freedom  and  spontaniety  to  be  real 
companions   and    co-workers. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of, 
however,  and  that  is  that  everywhere 
in  the  world  there  is  the  movement 
toward  greater  understanding, 
greater  regard  for  the  individual, 
whether  child  or  adult,  and  greater 
freedom.  This  means  that  we  can 
learn  much  from  each  other  and  that 
wherever  we  live  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  experiment  with  new 
ways  of  child  rearing  and  living 
together. 

Experimentation  is  seldom  easy 
or  comfortable.  Some  new  things 
will  not  work  out  right;  indeed,  it 
may  ''blow  up  in  our  face."  All 
around  the  world  there  is  ferment 
and  change  affecting  sex,  marriage, 
and  parenthood. 

We  can  take  advantage  of  this 
world-wide  ferment  and  our  contacts 
with  other  cultures  to  build  an  even 
better  family  life.  ■  ■ 
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COINS: 

Your  Opportunity  Hobby 


By  Norman  M.  Davis 


IN  YOUR  pocket  may  be  the 
start  of  a  fascinating  new  hobby 
—  numismatics,  or  the  collection 
and  study  of  coins.  It's  the  world's 
second  most  popular  hobby  (after 
stamps),  the  oldest  and  most 
honored,  and  it  offers  you  unlimited 
opportunities. 

Want  to  be  a  good  businessman? 
A  linguist?  A  goodwill  ambassador 
for  the  U.S.A.?  A  real  Christian? 
Collectors  have  these  and  other 
opportunities. 

There's  one  limit:  money.  Some 
coins  cost  only  face  value  but  many 
cost  more;  some  of  them  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  and  a  few  are 
beyond  all  price.  So  start  by 
deciding  what  you'll  collect— U.S. 
coins,  foreign  ones,  or  both. 

Men  stationed  overseas  can  get 
foreign  coins  easily,  but  what  if 
you're  stationed  in  this  country? 

The  chances  are  you'll  meet 
others  who  have  been  abroad  and 
still  have  foreign  coins.  You  can 
often  get  some  or  all  of  these  for 


their  exchange  value;  some  travelers 
will  give  you  the  coins  as  gifts! 
Even  before  my  aircraft  carrier,  the 
USS  Intrepid,  reached  home  from 
her  Mediterranean  cruises,  several 
men  came  to  me  to  sell  (or  give)  me 
foreign  coins. 

Another  choice  you  can  make  is 
to  collect  U.S.  coins.  You  can  expand 
later:  you'll  either  go  abroad  or 
meet  someone  who  did.  Besides,  this 
country  has  issued  some  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  coins.  Take 
a  good  look  at  our  Winged  Head 
Liberty  ("Mercury")  dime.  Liberty- 
seated  coins,  and  the  $20  gold  piece 
designed  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens. 

Whether  you  collect  U.S.  or 
foreign,  seek  out  others  who  share 
your  interest.  See  what  duplicates 
they're  willing  to  trade  for  your 
duplicates.  It's  usually  easy  to 
agree,  and  trading  often  opens  up 
new  friendships.  The  more  people 
who  know  you  collect  coins,  the 
more  coins  you'll  receive. 
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Collectors  need  such  basic  tools  as  a  good  magnifying  glass,  some  coin  envelopes 
and  change  which  they  must  persistently  go  through  to  discover  the  coins  they 
wish  to  add  to  their  collections. 


Organizing  Your  Coins 

Where  are  you  going  to  keep  your 
collection?  For  most  of  us,  the  best 
way  is  to  use  coin  envelopes  and 
albums.  The  2x2  envelopes  are 
sold  at  coin  stores  and  in  some  other 
stores  for  about  35^  per  hundred. 
They  protect  your  coins  from  wear, 
scratches,  and  bumps.  Albums  cost 
more,  but  give  coins  better  protec- 
I  tion.  The  better  condition  a  coin  is 
j  in,  the  higher  its  value.  Hold  coins 
t     by  the  edge,  never  in  your  palm  or 


with  your  fingers  on  the  design  or 
lettering. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  get  a  coin 
file  with  two  drawers  to  keep  these 
envelopes  in.  This  gives  even  better 
protection  and  helps  keep  coins 
in  order. 

If  you  collect  foreign  as  well  as 
(or  instead  of)  U.S.  ones,  the 
simplest  method  of  organizing  is 
to  keep  them  in  alphabetical  order 
by  country.  After  this,  and  for  U.S. 
coins,  keep  them  in  order  by  denom- 
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THE  DOUBLE-EAGLE,  or  $20  gold  coin,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  U.S. 
coins.  This  Coronet  type  coin  was  minted  in  San  Francisco.  DOUBLE  EAGLES 
were  issued  from  1850  through  1932. 


ination  — cents,  then  nickels,  then 
dimes,  and  so  forth. 

One  book  is  almost  a  must  for 
every  collector;  it  has  so  much 
information  that  even  those  who 
prefer  foreign  coins  will  enjoy  read- 
ing it.  This  is  Richard  Yeoman's 
famed  *'red  book,"  whose  full  title 
is  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins.  It  comes  out  annually  and 
costs  $1,75. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  many 
of  your  coins  will  come  from  cir- 
culation. You'll  start  looking  with 
"new  eyes"  at  those  little  metal 
discs.  What  does  the  lettering  say? 
What  does  it  mean?  Why  was  this 
design  chosen?  Where  was  the  coin 
minted?  How  rare  is  it? 

I  said  coin  collecting  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  sharp  business- 
man. There  are  some  coins  you  can't 
find  in  circulation.  Whether  you're 
in  a  foreign  cambio   (currency  ex- 
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change  shop)  or  hometown  coin 
store,  you  must  know  the  value  of 
what  you  buy.  Is  the  price  so  high 
that  you'd  do  better  to  visit  another 
shop,  or  is  it  fair?  Business  know- 
how  helps  in  trading,  too. 

Tied  in  with  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  linguist.  Cambios  are 
fine  sources  for  coins— but  you  have 
to  be  able  to  explain  that  you're  a 
coin  collector.  Since  many  of  us 
studied  foreign  languages  in  school, 
this  is  a  chance  to  show  residents 
of  other  countries  that  we're  willing 
to  make  an  effort  to  speak  to  them 
in  their  own  language. 

A  Frenchwoman  who  ran  a 
cambio  in  Naples  saved  many  coins 
for  me  to  see,  just  because  I  was 
friendly,  polite,  and  spoke  French. 
Several  of  the  coins  in  my  collection 
came  from  this  lady  who  was  grate- 
ful to  hear,  among  the  flood  of 
Italian     and     English,     a     quiet. 


'*Bonjour,  madame." 

Italians,  Greeks,  and  others  some- 
times bargain  for  coins,  just  as  for 
other  merchandise.  They'll  respect 
you  for  having  the  courage  to  meet 
them  in  their  own  language  on  this 
**field  of  friendly  battle." 

But  what  about  servicemen  sta- 
tioned in  the  USA?  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  American  linguist  in  America? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  — does 
VF  mean  more  to  you  than  * 'fighter 
squadron?"  Can  you  identify  plain, 
engrailed,  and  reeded  edges?  Do  you 
know  our  nation's  seven  official 
mints,  only  three  of  which  still 
operate? 


THIS  LIBERTY  SEATED  COIN  was 
made  at  the  New  Orleans  mint — ^the 
mark  is  O.  Since  the  half-dollar  was 
made  in  1841,  it  is  referred  to  as  an 
1841-0.  Liberty  holds  a  pole  with  a 
liberty  cap  on  top.  With  a  mintage  of 
only  401,000  coins,  this  is  rare  indeed! 
Half-dollar  mintage  today  is  close  to  a 
half-billion  coins! 


Collectors,  like  members  of  many 
other  groups,  have  a  certain  amount 
of  specialized  language.  It  helps  if 
you  know  VF  (Very  Fine)  is  a  coin 
condition  and  that  VF  coins  are 
better  than  Good  ones.  When  coins 
are  rare,  the  type  of  edge  can  make 
a  big  price  difference. 

And  since  both  Dahlonega  and 
Denver  used  the  letter  D  as  a  mint 
mark,  it's  helpful  to  know  which 
mint  operated  when.  ''The  seven 
U.S.  mints,  by  the  way,  were 
Carson  City,  Nevada;  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina;  Dahlonega,  Georgia; 
Denver,  Colorado;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  San  Francisco,  California. 

You  Represent  the  USA 

At  my  first  duty  station,  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  I  met  visitors 
from  several  other  nations.  Even  at 
home  you  can  act  as  a  goodwill 
ambassador  for  our  country.  And 
your  chances  are  multiplied  when 
you're  overseas. 

What  does  this  involve?  You  must 
realize  that  only  through  you  can 
the  person  you  speak  with  meet  the 
USA;  his  opinion  of  our  country  is 
partly  based  on  his  reaction  to  your 
attitude,  language,  and  honesty. 

A  jeweler  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
paid  me  the  high  compliment  of 
calling  me  a  gentleman.  Why? 
Because  we  spoke  together  in  French, 
man  to  man,  and  found  we  had 
much  in  common  — and  that  his  idea 
of  Americans  was  mistaken.  He 
formerly  believed  all  of  us  were 
**ugly  Americans."  He  no  longer 
does.  I  left  his  shop  with  a  memory 
as  precious  as  any  coin. 
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This  portrait  of  Liberty  actually  shows 
Philadelphia  schoolteacher,  Anna 
Williams.  This  is  a  "Morgan"  dollar: 
the  type  was  designed  by  George  T. 
Morgan  and  issued  from  1878  through 
1921.  These  coins  were  "struck,"  or 
minted,  in  Philadelphia,  Carson  City, 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco. 

When  the  Intrepid  visited  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  Greece,  I  had 
neglected  to  study  Greek,  but  I 
found  a  jeweler  who  spoke  French. 
(I  found  French  far  more  widely 
spoken  than  English  in  the  *'Med'' 
area.)  After  we  agreed  on  a  price  for 
the  coins  I  wanted,  he  sent  out  for 
coffee. 

As  we  sipped  the  thick  strong 
coffee,  he  and  I  spoke  of  our  nations' 
friendship.  I  remember  he  compli- 
mented me  on  my  French,  and  said 
he  was  surprised  to  find  an  Ameri- 


can willing  to  learn  a  foreign 
language.  "//  faut  parler  la  mime 
langue  pour  itre  amis/'  I  told  him 
(*'We  must  speak  the  same  language 
in  order  to  be  freinds.")  Whatever 
the  language,  there  must  be  com- 
munication, whether  you're  a  coin 
collector,  a  street  sweeper  or  the 
President. 

Servicemen  can  be  a  force  for 
good  by  showing  that  we,  the 
visitors,  are  willing  to  speak  to  our 
hosts  in  a  language  that's  not  ours. 
This— if  we  must  put  a  price  on  it 

—  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  in 
goodwill  for  the  USA.  For  it  is  the 
small  man  of  today  — perhaps  the 
one  you  meet— who  will  become  the 
great  man  of  tomorrow. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  country 
lawyer.  Winston  Churchill  was  a 
news  reporter. 

Jesus  was  a  small-town  carpenter. 

The  Hobby  Makes  the  Man 

Numismatics  is  a  peculiar  hobby 

—  it  marks  you.  You  find  yourself 
turning  away  from  unfair  deals.  You 
realize  that  self-respect  demands 
that  you  give  a  fair  price  as  well 
as  get  one.  You  find  yourself  grow- 
ing as  a  person,  learning  to  appre- 
ciate coins  as  bits  of  history,  small 
fragments  of  countries  and  ways 
of  Ufe. 

As  a  collector,  you  find  more  and 
more  opportunities  to  deal  with 
other  people,  to  be  a  credit  to  your 
country  and  to  appreciate  the 
world's  many  other  nations  and 
peoples.  You  gain  fellowship  with 
other  collectors,  fascination  in  coins 
that  tell  of  great  men  and  deeds  of 
the  past  and  new  pride  in  our  own 
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K  The  last  silver  dollar  we  issued  was  the 
m-  Peace  Dollar.  None  has  been  issued 
since  1935.  Plans  to  issue  new  ones  in 
1964  fell  through  because  of  the 
shortage  of  silver.  The  coin  was  minted 
in  Philadelphia  in  1925. 

i  land's  numismatic  accomplishments. 
j  You'll  find  that  ahnost  all  col- 
!  lectors  and  coin  dealers  are  honest. 
There  are  crooks  and  cheats  among 
^  us,  as  there  are  in  all  large  groups, 
j  but  most  of  us  want  to  be  able  to 
I  face  ourselves  in  the  mirror. 
•  We  want  to  get  a  fair  deal,  so  we 
deal  fairly  with  others. 

Sound  familiar?  It  should.  For  99 
out  of  100  of  us  follow  as  our  own 
code  the  words  of  Jesus  you'll  find 
quoted  in  Luke  6:31  — ''And  as  you 
wish  that  men  would  do  to  you,  do 
so  to  them."  The  Golden  Rule  is  a 
way  of  life  for  us,  both  as  collectors 
and  as  individuals.  ■  ■ 


LINES  FROM  THE  U.S.A. 
By  Eva  Kraus 


COMFORTIZED  . . .  A  Miami,  Florida, 
drive-in  movie  now  serves  up  movies 
in  the  best  of  comfort:  air-conditioning  is 
piped  into  cars  through  the  sound  boxes 
which  hook  on  the  car. . . 


CHEESE  LOVERS  EVERYWHERE... 
In  Wisconsin  you  need  not  say  "cheese, 
please"  for  the  law  requires  all  boarding 
houses,  clubs,  hotels,  and  restaurants  to 
serve  at  least  2/3  of  an  ounce  of  cheese 
free  with  every  meal  costing  more  than 
25  cents. 


SERVICE  WITHOUT  A  SMILE  . . .  Judge 
Harold  E.  Ward,  Jeffersonville,  Ga.,  has 
sentenced  the  parents  of  two  boys  (11  and 
12),  charged  with  stealing,  to  confine- 
ment in  the  Twiggs  county  jaU  on  alter- 
nate Fridays  for  three  months.  His 
reason:  "I  felt  the  father  and  mother 
were  more  responsible  for  the  children's 
trouble  than  the  chUdren  were  them- 
selves." 


THE  DOOR 

Where  Jesus  leads,  there  is  no  door 
To  separate  the  rich  from  poor; 
The  yellow,  brown,  red,  black  and  white 
Are  seen  as  brothers  in  His  light. 

No  separate  entrance-way  for  kings, 
No  note  of  casted  barrier  rings; 
Just  one  door  where  all  go  in 
Who  choose  to  live  as  Christian  kin. 

— Pollyanna  Sedziol 
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Will  Rogers: 

A 

Man 

for 

All 

Men 


By  Leland  Wilson 


This  bust  of  Will  Rogers  is  located  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  in  what  is  known 
as  "Will  Rogers  Shrine  of  the  Sun." 


THEY  SAID,  "He  could  lasso 
the  tail  offn  a  blowfly!''  and 
that  skill  was  enough  to  get  Will 
Rogers  on  the  vaudeville  stage  in 
New  York.  That  was  in  1904,  and 
no  one  could  have  guessed  that 
this  obscure  roper  from  Oolagah, 
Oklahoma,  sharing  his  act  with  a 
horse  would  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  his  time. 
Will  Rogers,  one-quarter  Chero- 
kee Indian,  was  born  in  1879.  His 
early  years  began  on  a  ranch 
not  many  miles  north  and  east 
of  Tulsa,  set  amid  a  hostile  land, 
though  a  secure  home.  The  Indian 
Territory  had  become  a  haven  for 
outlaws,  a  target  for  settlers 
seeking  free  land.  The  personalities 


of  Will's  parents  represented  a 
combination  that  was  to  be  deci- 
sive. He  was  their  eighth  child; 
three  had  died  in  childbirth,  and 
Robert,  the  only  other  boy,  died 
while  yet  a  child  of  typhoid  fever. 

Will's  mother,  Mary,  spent  much 
of  her  time  with  the  boy.  Tender 
and  soft-spoken,  deeply  religious, 
her  ambition  for  him  was  that  he 
become  a  preacher.  In  ill  health 
from  the  time  Will  was  born, 
typhoid  took  her  life  when  he  was 
only  ten.  Yet  those  years  made  an 
indelible  mark  upon  him,  and  her 
passing  left  a  hurt  that  remained 
with  him  always. 

But  it  was  his  father,  Clem, 
that     Will     most     admired     and 
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emulated.  A  strong  man,  he  was 
stern  and  imposing.  He  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army 
during  the  Civil  War,  serving 
under  Cherokee  General  Stand 
Watie.  He,  too,  had  plans  for  Will, 
but  they  did  not  include  preach- 
ing! He  realized  that  Will  would 
be  his  only  son  and  wanted  him  to 
**make  something  of  himself." 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  a  lawyer  or 
as  a  cattle  baron.  While  Clem 
usually  gave  the  boy  anything  he 
wanted,  the  father  was  demanding, 
and  it  seemed  to  Will  that  he 
could  never  really  please  his  father. 
Later,  Clem  would  know  real  dis- 
appointment as  Will  failed  to  stay 
in  school,  and  failed  to  be  respon- 
sible in  managing  the  ranch. 

Although  he  once  remarked  that 
he  got  only  to  the  fourth  grade, 
actually  he  spent  some  ten  years 
in  school.  Restlessness  and  mis- 
chievousness  left  much  to  be  desired 
in  his  adjustment  to  the  ways  of 
education.  While  some  of  the 
neighbors  called  him  "work  brittle," 
there  were  two  things  Will  learned 
early  and  well:  riding  and  roping. 
It  was  to  these  talents  he  turned 
when  his  formal  academic  training 
came  to  an  end  at  age  eighteen. 

At  first,  it  was  as  a  cowhand  in 
Texas.  Then,  he  began  to  travel 
with  a  sense  of  wonderment  that 
was  to  be  with  him  always.  Stories 
of  great  fortunes  to  be  made  with 
cattle  in  Argentina  lured  him  there. 
His  father  had  given  him  some 
cattle,  and  to  finance  the  South 
America  trip  he  persuaded  his 
father  to  purchase  the  cattle  for 
$3,000.  Will  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires 


on  May  5,  1902.  Three  months 
later,  he  was  disillusioned,  broke, 
and  tired  of  life  with  the  gauchos. 

An  ad  in  a  newspaper  led  him  to 
a  job  on  a  mule-and-cattle  boat 
bound  for  South  Africa.  It  was  in 
Africa  that  Will  Rogers  turned  from 
being  an  ordinary  cowboy  to  show 
business.  In  December,  1902,  after 
concluding  a  600-mile  cattle  drive 
to  Johannesburg,  he  joined  Texas 
Jack's  Wild  West  Show,  as  a  trick 
rider  and  roper.  For  nine  months 
he  was  to  travel  throughout  South 
Africa,  billed  as  "The  Cherokee 
Kid."  The  applause  thrilled  him  as 
he  went  from  South  Africa,  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
then  home. 

At  twenty-three  Will  Rogers  had 
traveled  widely,  and  he  had  per- 
formed. These  were  to  be  the  pattern 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  only 
severe  test  of  this  came  after  his 
marriage  to  Betty  Blake  in  1908. 

She  was  the  only  serious  romance 
of  his  life.  They  had  known  each 
other  for  eight  years,  but  one  thing 
stood  in  the  way  of  them  becoming 
husband  and  wife:  his  travel.  She 
wanted  no  part  of  a  life  trouping 
over  the  country  with  vaudeville. 
By  this  time.  Will  had  graduated 
from  a  wild  west  show  to  regular 
vaudeville.  His  performance  re- 
tained, however,  the  same  basic 
ingredient,  trick  roping.  One  difficult 
feat  had  a  horse,  with  a  rider, 
galloping  across  the  stage.  Twirling 
two  ropes,  Rogers  would  lasso  both 
horse  and  rider.  The  act  was  good 
enough  to  go  on  a  European  tour, 
including  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
And  there  was  the  circuit  of  most 
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of  the  major  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

But  with  it  all,  something  was 
missing,  Betty  Blake.  Finally  he 
promised  they  would  make  one  trip 
as  a  honeymoon,  and  then  settle  in 
Claremore,  Oklahoma,  to  live.  With 
that  assurance,  she  agreed  to  the 
wedding,  described  by  Will  in  these 
terms,  "The  day  I  roped  Betty,  I 
did  the  star  performance  of  my  life." 

Once  into  the  stream  of  WilFs 
life,  his  new  wife  soon  realized  it 
was  hopeless  to  try  tying  him  down 
to  one  place.  And  she  became  his 
most  valuable  adviser.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  consulted  her 
regarding  the  appropriateness  of  a 
joke  or  statement.  If  she  felt  it  was 
inappropriate,  or  in  any  way  im- 
moral, it  would  be  discarded. 

WILL'S  stage  career  found  him 
gradually  introducing  remarks 
in  an  offhand  way.  The  horse  and 
rider  were  eliminated.  His  popular- 
ity as  a  performer  grew,  but  still 
only  as  a  performer.  The  laughter 
of  an  American  President  changed 
that,  and  transformed  him  into  a 
national  figure. 

It  was  in  Baltimore  in  1916. 
President  Wilson  went  from  Wash- 
ington to  see  the  Friars  Club  Frolic 
in  which  Will  was  appearing.  At  the 
time,  a  Mexican  revolutionary, 
Pancho  Villa,  was  making  raids 
into  the  United  States.  Wilson  had 
ordered  General  Pershing  into 
Mexico  to  capture  Villa.  The  Mexi- 
can government  protested  strongly 
the  violation  of  their  border.  Will, 
not  sure  how  the  President  would 
react,  dared  to  remark  on  the  chase. 


President  Wilson  led  the  laughter 
that  night  and  from  that  time  on 
Will  Rogers  was  a  ''name"  person- 
ality. For  the  next  eighteen  years 
people  across  the  country  were 
eager  to  know  what  Will  Rogers 
would  say  about  events  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  Rogers  will  be  best  re- 
membered as  the  last  of  the  ''cracker- 
box"  philosophers,  whose  ranks 
include  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Mark  Twain.  Rivaled  only  by  Twain 
as  a  humorist  in  American  history, 
critics  have  said  that  Twain  was 
superior  in  longer  works,  but  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  Rogers  was  the 
victor.  Significantly,  he  is  the  only 
humorist  whose  likeness  is  preserved 
in  the  Capitol's  statuary  hall. 

Few  men  have  spoken  through  as 
many  media.  His  debut  as  an  author 
was  in  1919.  Harper  and  Brothers 
published  a  collection  of  his  witti- 
cisms in  a  little  book.  The  Cowboy 
Philosopher  on  the  Peace  Conference, 
A  second  volume  came  later  in  the 
year,  The  Cowboy  Philosopher  on 
Prohibition.  Books  were  not  his  most 
natural  medium;  the  column  was. 
Nevertheless,  after  The  Illiterate 
Digest  in  1924,  and  Letters  of  a  Self- 
Made  Diplomat  to  His  President  in 
1926,  he  reached  a  peak  in  writing 
There's  Not  a  Bathing  Suit  in  Russia 
(1927).  Rich  with  humor,  the  pages 
of  this  book  show  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  dark  portents  of 
Soviet  communism.  Reporting  what 
he  saw  in  a  trip  of  a  few  weeks, 
Rogers  introduced  the  material,  "I 
am  the  only  person  that  ever  wrote 
on  Russia  that  admits  he  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it." 

Ether  and  Me  (1929)  describing 
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his  surgical  operation  for  gallstones 
proved  to  be  Rogers'  most  popular 
volume  and  remained  in  print  until 
last  year. 

It  was  in  his  syndicated  weekly 
column  in  350  daily  newspapers 
that  Rogers  had  his  widest  follow- 
ing. In  Washington,  it  was  said  that 
government  officials  paid  more 
attention  to  the  Rogers'  column 
than  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
Launched  in  1922  as  a  weekly  article 
in  the  New  York  Times,  it  became 
daily  in  1926  and  was  a  regular 
ritual  until  his  death.  Once,  when 
his  comment  brought  the  ire  of 
many  readers,  an  editorial  made 
clear  Rogers'  writings  were  his  own 
opinion,  and  should  not  be  mistaken 
as  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Times. 
Rogers'  next  column  retorted: 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  readers 
of  the  New  York  Times  that  I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  editorial 
or  political  policy  of  this   paper . . . 

Their  editorials  may  be  put  in 
purely  for  humor,  or  just  to  fill 
space. 

Every  paper  must  have  its  various 
entertaining  features,  and  their 
editorials  are  not  always  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  never  to  be  construed 
as  my  policy. 

Samuel  Goldwyn,  in  1919,  per- 
suaded Will  Rogers  to  quit  Broadway 
and  go  to  Hollywood  for  motion 
pictures.  Discouragement  followed, 
for  silent  pictures  could  not  convey 
his  inflections,  so  important  to 
Rogers'  contact  with  people.  Though 
he  continued  to  act,  it  was  not 
until  "talkies"  that  he  achieved  top 
stardom.  Every  one  of  his  nineteen 
talking    pictures    earned     over    a 


million  dollars,  quite  a  feat  for 
those  days,  and  he  became  the 
highest  salaried  performer  in  the 
movie  industry.  The  glitter  never 
phased  him:  his  only  dressing  room 
was  the  rumble  seat  of  his  car.  Nor 
was  he  awed  by  a  script  — much  of 
it  was  translated  into  his  own 
words.  His  philosophy  was  quite 
uncharacteristic  of  contemporary 
Hollywood:  **I  just  don't  want  to 
play  in  any  picture  where  folks  may 
think  they  shouldn't  have  brought 
their  children." 

Radio  was  new  in  1926,  when 
Rogers  made  his  first  broadcast. 
Later,  he  began  a  weekly  appear- 
ance. From  the  start,  broadcasting 
must  have  been  quite  like  its 
programming  in  the  mid-1960's,  for 
one  evening's  monologue  by  Rogers 
brought  this  observation: 

At  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
tune  in  and  somebody  is  telling  how 
to  vote,  how  to  drink,  how  to  think, 
when  to  wash  your  teeth,  when  to 
wash  your  hair,  when  to  cut  your 
whiskers,  when  to  see  your  doctor, 
and  when  to  see  your  priest,  and 
when  to  see  your  preacher,  and  how 
to  put  on  fat,  and  how  to  take  off 
fat,  and  how  to  make  the  skin  stay 
white  and  how  to  make  it  stay  black. 

Honest,  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  would  stand  for  such  advice  as 
that.  But  we  do,  and  we  like  it. 

The  lecture  platform  attracted 
him  also.  Interestingly,  he  made  his 
first  public  lecture  in  Elmira,  New 
York,  where  Mark  Twain  is  buried. 
His  appearance  was  striking  for  a 
public  speaker— though  it  would  not 
have  been  in  the  streets  of  his  native 
Southwest.   A   rumpled   suit,    hair 
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that  fell  down  across  his  forehead, 
a  wide  grin,  hands  in  pockets,  and 
chewing  gum  even  while  talking, 
were  his  trademarks. 

Whether  speaking  or  writing,  the 
humor  was  usually  topical  and 
timely.  Yet,  most  of  what  he  said 
had  an  ageless  quality.  When  the 
fun  was  stripped  away,  a  bright 
nugget  of  truth  remained,  for  that 
day,  and  (though  he  would  not 
have  foreseen  it)  for  years  to  come. 

SOME  of  his  statements  read 
like  this  morning's  newspaper. 
Consider  government,  his  most  fre- 
quent subject,  and  congress,  his 
favorite  target.  Today's  threats  of 
filibuster  bring  to  mind  the  report 
of  the  senator  who  threatened  to 
read  the  entire  Bible  into  the 
record.  Rogers  said  that  he  likely 
would  have,  too,  if  one  could  have 
been  found  in  Washington. 

Hearings  on  personalities,  defense 
contract  investigations,  the  efforts 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  might  still  bring  the 
observation,  '^Congressional  in- 
vestigations are  for  the  benefit  of 
photographers."  Or,  ''What  does 
the  Senate  do  with  all  the  knowledge 
they  demand  from  other  people? 
They  never  seem  to  use  it." 

The  violence  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  affirms  his  view,  "We  will 
never  have  true  civilization  until 
we  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  others." 

The  presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions, the  biggest  show  in  the 
country  every  four  years,  found 
Rogers  in  attendance  from  1920 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  Demo- 


crat, but  was  welcomed  at  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions alike.  The  1924  Democratic 
Convention  brought  him  one  vote  as 
a  Vice-Presidential  candidate.  By 
1932,  with  Republicans  in  power 
for  over  a  decade,  many  within  the 
Democratic  Party  and  outside  were 
seriously  proposing  Rogers  for 
President.  In  the  convention  that 
summer,  he  received  twenty -two 
votes  on  the  first  ballot  as  Okla- 
homa's "favorite  son." 

What  he  said  about  his  times 
could  be  said  about  ours.  War  is 
still  with  us.  "You  can't  say 
civilization  don't  advance,  however, 
for  in  every  war  they  kill  you  in  a 
new  way." 

Income  tax  poses  the  same  prob- 
lems. "No  two  can  agree  on  what  is 
deductible.  When  it's  made  out  you 
don't  know  if  you  are  crook  or  a 
martyr.  Its  made  more  liars  out  of 
American  people  than  golf." 

We  are  embarrassed  at  Olympic 
performances  by  our  athletes. 
"About  the  only  way  the  United 
States  can  ever  win  a  race  at  the 
Olympic  Games  is  to  annex  Canada. 
The  fact  of  every  fourth  person  in 
the  United  States  owning  an  auto- 
mobile is  having  its  effect."  College 
football  has  enlarged  its  domain 
since  November,  1927,  when  Rogers 
noted,  "The  football  season  is 
about  over.  Education  never  had  a 
more  financial  year.  School  will 
commence  now." 

Life  has  its  problems.  Divorce: 
"I  maintain  that  it  should  cost  as 
much  to  get  married  as  it  does  to 
get  divorced.  Make  it  look  like 
marriage    is    worth    as    much    as 
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divorce,  even  if  it  ain't.  That  would 
also  make  the  preachers  financially 
independent  like  it  has  the  lawyers." 
Traffic:  **One  way  to  solve  the 
traffic  problem  would  be  to  keep 
all  cars  that  are  not  paid  for  off  the 
streets."  Relief:  **One  thing  about 
farmer's  relief.  It  can't  last  long, 
for  the  farmers  ain't  got  much  more 
to  be  relieved  of." 

Will  Rogers  was  without  peer  as 
an  observer  of  his  own  age;  yet  the 
examples  above  show  him  as  a  con- 
temporary of  the  present  age  also. 
Much  of  what  he  said  was  simply 
about  life,  having  no  relation  to 
time.  For  example,  ^'Everybody  is 
ignorant  only  on  different  subjects." 
"I  wonder  if  it  ain't  just  cowardice 
instead  of  generosity  that  makes  us 
give  most  of  our  tips." 

When  it  came  to  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  life  — philosophy  and 
religion  — Rogers  had  a  common 
sense  approach  that  often  struck 
home  when  more  learned  discourse 
became  entrapped  in  tangents  and 
externals.  Not  that  he  was  a 
purveyor  of  theology;  he  was  not. 
There  was  something  deeper— a 
wisdom,  a  truth,  very  much  the 
concern  of  the  Christian. 

The  theologian,  Reinhold  Neibuhr 
in  1928,  in  his  very  first  sermon  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
said,  '*Will  Rogers  speaks  greater 
truth  than  more  pretentious 
prophets  dare  to  utter." 

Rogers  spoke,  not  from  the  out- 
side, but  as  a  man  of  faith.  '*I  was 
raised  predominantly  a  Methodist," 
he  said,  '*but  I  have  traveled  so 
much,  mixed  with  so  many  people 


in  all  parts  of  the  world,  I  don't 
know  just  what  I  am.  I  know  I  have 
never  been  a  non-believer." 

He  was  certain  that  faith  was 
essential  for  all  men.  One  of  the 
first  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  the 
communist  revolution  in  Russia, 
Rogers  was  convinced  that  no  system 
could  stand  that  denied  the  existence 
of  God. 

He  had  a  deep  respect  for  the 
Bible,  and  was  suspicious  of  those 
who  felt  they  could  explain  away 
part  of  it  or  improve  upon  it.  "That's 
one  wonderful  thing  about  the 
Bible.  There  was  no  censorship  in 
those  days.  Of  course  now,  some  of 
our  churches  hold  conferences  and 
cut  out  certain  parts  they  think 
don't  belong  in  there,  or  change 
them  to  what  they  think  should  be 
said  instead  of  what  was  said.  In 
other  words,  we  are  always  improv- 
ing on  the  words  of  the  Lord." 

Will  Rogers  could  not  understand 
the  bitter  controversies  between 
denominations.  He  said  that  he  felt 
as  much  at  home  in  one  denomina- 
tion as  another;  his  friends  came 
from  various  backgrounds.  Many 
were  ministers.  With  one.  Dr.  James 
Whitcomb  Brougher,  a  Baptist  who 
later  spoke  at  his  funeral,  he 
engaged  in  a  series  of  debates  on 
'^Resolved,  That  Cowboys  Have 
Been  More  Beneficial  to  Mankind 
than  Preachers." 

But  when  it  came  to  the  real 
religious  debates  of  his  day,  Rogers 
would  have  none  of  it.  To  the  funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy  of 
the  1920's  he  tried  to  bring  some 
perspective:  How  the  Lord  got  here 
on  earth,  whether  by  Virgin  Birth, 
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or  via  the  familiar  Stork,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  must 
have  been  a  pretty  good  man  after 
he  did  get  here. 

*lf  some  of  those  Birds  would 
spend  their  time  following  his 
example  instead  of  trying  to  figure 
out  His  mode  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture, they  would  come  nearer  getting 
confidence  in  their  church." 

Rogers'  most  classic  statement 
was  an  affirmation  of  human  brother- 
hood, ''I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't 
like." 

More  than  any  other  man,  he 
popularized  air  travel;  ironically,  it 
was  an  airplane  crash  in  Alaska's 
tundra  that  brought  his  death  in 
1935.  He  had  been  born  to  two 
people,  but  when  he  died,  he  be- 
longed to  all  men.  ■  ■ 

He  Was  Burned  at  the  Stake 

(continued  from  page  27) 

to  the  executioner,  compensation 
was  promised  for  them. 

But  that  night,  while  the  crowd 
was  busy  with  entertainment,  fol- 
lowers of  Hus,  dug  up  some  of  the 
earth  at  the  stake  and  sent  it  back 
to  Prague.  There  it  was  received 
with  tears.  ■  ■ 

The  one  thing  we  seem  to  learn  from 
our  mistakes  is  how  to  blame  them  on 
someone  else. 

A  good  recipe  for  a  speech  is  to  use 
as  much  shortening  as  possible. 

A  ten  dollar  bill  is  like  a  balloon,  once 
you  break  it,  there's  not  much  you  can  do 
with  it.  (all  by  Jack  Herbert.) 


JUST  FOR  FUN 

''John,"  said  the  woman  to  her 
husband  as  they  left  the  soiree 
where  he  had  been  the  life  of  the 
party,  "did  anyone  ever  tell  you 
how  fascinating  — how  romantic— 
how  handsome  you  are?" 

The  man  looked  at  his  wife, 
pleased.  ''Why,  no,  dear,  I  don't 
think  anyone  ever  did." 

"Well,"  she  snapped,  "then  where 
did  you  ever  get  the  idea?"  — E.  E. 
Kenyon  in  American  Weekly. 

Little  Danny  was  excited  when 
he  arrived  home  from  school  and 
hastened  to  tell  his  mother  all  about 
it. 

"Mommy,  I  didn't  know  my 
second-grade  teacher  liked  me  so 
well,"  he  confided.  "I  heard  her 
talking  to  the  other  teachers  and 
she  must  like  me  an  awful  lot  'cause 
you  know  what  she  said?" 

"What  did  she  say,  Danny?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"She  said  the   happiest   day   of 

her  life   was   when   Danny    Green 

was  promoted   into   third   grade." 

—  Anna  Herbert. 

"Mommy,"  said  the  four-year- 
old,  "why  did  you  marry  Daddy?" 

"So!"  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"Even  you  are  puzzled!" 

—Nuggets 

You  might  think  of  the  serious 
plight  of  the  business  tycoon.  Each 
time  he  added  another  of  his  sons 
to  the  firm's  payroll,  he  was  accused 
of  putting  on  heirs. 

—  Hugh  Scott  in  Today. 
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Career 

Opportunities 

Around 

the 

World 

By  Duncan  D.  MacBryde 


ARE  YOU  going  to  teach  school 
.  the  rest  of  your  Hfe  here  in 
Philadelphia?  Why  not  teach  for  a 
while  in  Ghana?"  Questions  like 
this  are  asked  — and  responded  to 
—  not  only  by  Americans  in  civilian 
life  but  increasingly  by  military 
personnel  interested  in  taking  a 
job,  after  military  service,  in 
another  land.  Suppose  Ghana  is 
your  area  of  interest,  and  teach- 
ing your  specialty.  In  this  case, 
contact  should  be  made  with  the 
**Teachers  -  for  -  West  -  Africa  -  Pro- 
gram." Elizabethtown  College, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  which  recruits 


teachers  of  various  subjects,  includ- 
ing physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
and  industrial  arts.  One  needs  to 
have  a  Bachelor's  or  Master's  degree. 
Teacher  certification  and  experience 
is  desirable  but  not  required.  Con- 
tracts are  for  two  or  three  years. 
Salary  ranges  and  other  information 
available  on  inquiry. 

And  so  it  goes.  From  Fukuoka 
to  Calcutta,  from  Uppsala  to  Anto- 
fagasta,  one  American  in  every 
hundred  is  now  Kving  and  working 
abroad.  Military  personnel,  often 
having  previous  experience  in  living 
overseas,  are  being  encouraged  to 
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explore  the  many  opportunities 
awaiting  them,  after  miUtary  service, 
to  pursue  their  vocational  interests 
in  the  midst  of  other  countries  and 
cultures.  Whatever  your  skill  and 
specialty,  the  likelihood  is  that 
there  is  a  need  for  it  somewhere 
overseas— in  government,  in  busi- 
ness, in  industry,  in  church-related 
organizations  and  in  professional 
work  in  the  vast  field  of  international 
development.  Overseas  service 
opportunities  vary  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  professional  skills,  but 
also  the  economic  situation  of  the 
persons  interested.  There  are  many 
types  of  salaried  employment,  as 
well  as  innumerable  forms  of 
''voluntary  service, -without  salary 
as  such,  but  with  travel  and  other 
expenses  provided.   *. 

As  is  the  case,  with  stateside 
employment,  in  overseas  service  the 
initiative  rests  principally  with  the 
interested  individual.  But  where 
does  the  interested  inquirer  begin 
his  exploration? 

Whereto  Start 

The  best  starting  point,  without 
a  doubt,  is  any  top-notch  library. 
If  your  interest  lies  principally  in 
the  world  of  business  and  industry, 
ask  for  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Directory  of  Firms  Operating  in 
Foreign  Countries  published  by  the 
World  Trade  Academy  Press  (the 
library  route  is  suggested,  as  the 
volume  sells  for  $25.00  per  copy!) 
This  directory  undertakes  not  only 
to  list  all  these  myriad  business 
concerns  alphabetically  but  also  to 
show,  country  by  country,  where 
their  overseas  operations  are.  Over 


200  pages  covering  everything  from 
the  Atlas  Tack  Corp.  to  the  Uni- 
versal Button  Fastener  and  Button 
Co.!  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 
the  Overseas  Personnel  Office  of 
any  business  concerns  of  special 
appeal,  at  the  addresses  given. 

Personnel  procedures  vary  from 
business  to  business,  and  personnel 
forms  will  need  to  be  completed 
and  interviews  and  screening  pro- 
cedures followed.  (It  is  presumed 
that  during  military  service  you 
may  have  encountered  some  degree 
of  red-tape  and  paper-work  — so  do 
not  be  dismayed.)  But,  initially, 
write  briefly  of  your  interests,  your 
qualifications,  your  work  experi- 
ence, and  when  you  could  be  avail- 
able for  active  consideration.  Bear 
in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of 
employees  sent  overseas  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  managerial  category, 
and  that  some  firms  tend  to  give 
priority  to  those  who  have  had  prior 
professional  experience,  though  both 
government  and  industry  show 
increasing  interest  in  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel  who  are  becoming 
available  on  completion  of  their 
military  service. 

Opportunities  in  Church  Careers 

The  varieties  and  categories  of 
career  opportunities  overseas  are 
almost  unlimited.  Take  the  church- 
related  field.  For  example,  a  former 
military  chaplain  in  the  Pacific  is 
now  being  considered  for  the  pastor- 
ate of  an  English  language  church 
in  Germany;  another  chaplain  is 
being  considered  for  a  similar  post 
in  faraway  Kathmandu,  Nepal;   a 
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former  chief  of  chaplains  has  com- 
pleted a  fruitful  two-year  ministry 
in  one  of  the  union  churches  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  is  now 
considering  another  period  of  service 
in  Europe.  There  are  approximately 
one  hundred  such  English  language 
congregations  in  as  many  key  cities 
around  the  world  where  expatriate 
American  families  live  and  worship. 
Ordained  military  personnel  inter- 
ested should  write  to  the  office  of 
Overseas  Union  Churches,  Division 
of  Overseas  Ministries,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027, 
requesting  a  biographic  form  which 
is  prepared  to  acquaint  overseas 
pulpit  committees  of  the  candidate's 
qualifications  and  availability. 

Church-related  opportunities 
abroad  are  not  limited  to  chaplains; 
a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
concerned  Christian  laymen  is 
available  through  contact  with  the 
various  mission  and  service  facilities 
of  the  more  than  forty  Protestant 
boards,  with  corresponding  oppor- 
tunities for  Catholic  and  Jewish 
personnel.  Information  is  available 
and  inquiries  are  welcomed  by  the 
following: 

PROTESTANT 
The  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Forces  Personnel 
122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

CATHOLIC 

National    Catholic    Community 

Services 
Personnel  Department 
1312  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 


JEWISH 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
Director  of  Community  Services 
145  E.  32nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Short  Periods  of  Service 

In  addition  to  strictly  career-type 
opportunities,  there  are  increasing 
varieties  of  openings  for  short 
periods  of  service  overseas,  especial- 
ly for  experienced  specialists.  These 
range  from  agronomists  and 
accountants  to  radio  engineers, 
including  teachers  in  all  fields.  The 
usual  training  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  a  particular  profession 
or  specialty  in  this  country  is 
ordinarily  required,  and  often  some 
experience  in  addition.  For  the 
person  of  faith,  concerned  with 
reducing  tensions  and  building 
bridges  of  understanding  in  today's 
world,  and  looking  for  a  job  that 
''makes  a  difference,"  the  churches 
are  increasingly  seeking  to  assist  the 
individual  in  finding  work  that 
expresses  his  response  to  special 
needs  in  these  special  times. 

An  outstanding  example  is  the 
Volunteer  Service  Opportunities 
office  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Room  921-B,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  This  office  main- 
tains lists  of  current  requests  for 
volunteer  service  of  all  types  at 
numerous  overseas  points:  an 
accountant  needed  for  nine  months 
in  Nigeria;  an  architect  for  a 
medical  center  in  India;  teachers— 
almost  everywhere;  a  construction 
supervisor  in  Ethiopia;  a  dentist  in 
Brazil;  a  medical  specialist  in 
Thailand;  a  heart-lung  machine  in 
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Pakistan;  etc.,  etc.  — length  of 
service  in  most  cases  ''to  be  ar- 
ranged." 

Non-denominational  Protestant 
agencies  seeking  to  match  overseas 
needs  of  the  church-in-mission-and- 
service  include,  for  example, 
Laymen's  Overseas  Service,  Inc., 
Box  5031,  Jackson,  Mississippi  (self- 
supporting  volunteers,  1-24  months, 
all  professions,  and  skills)  and  World 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  5116  North  Port- 
land Ave.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
A  prominent  Catholic  counterpart 
organization  is  the  Association  for 
International  Development,  374 
Grand  Street,  Paterson,  N.J.  Inter- 
denominational Protestant  agencies 
seeking  to  stimulate,  assist  and 
coordinate  the  involvement  of  con- 
cerned churchmen  overseas,  are 
located  in  the  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  include  the  Church 
World  Service  Department,  the 
Overseas  Personnel  Section,  and  the 
Committee  on  American  Laymen 
Overseas. 

Bewildered  by  the  variety;  need 
a  directory  of  these  many  agencies 
operating  overseas?  Then  back  to 
the  library!  This  time  ask  for  a 
directory  published  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Clearing  House  of  the 
American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc., 
U.S.  Non-Profit  Organizations  in 
Technical  Assistance  Abroad.  This 
impressive  book  catalogs  both  public 
and  private,  secular  and  religious 
organizations  with  overseas  pro- 
grams. Consult  both  the  1964  basic 
directory    and    the    latest    annual 
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supplement.  The  compendium 
describes  the  type  of  work  done  by 
each  organization,  the  personnel 
involved,  and  the  overseas  locations 
of  programs. 

The  Challenge  and  Responsibility 

Last  but  most  important:  what  of 
the  challenge  and  responsibility 
involved  in  accepting  an  assignment 
overseas  in  today's  world?  John  F. 
Kennedy  said,  ''Every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  goes  abroad  is 
a  spokesman  for  his  country.  As 
such,  each  of  us  who  visits  other 
lands  has  a  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent our  country  in  a  manner 
reflecting  the  best  in  our  national 
traditions  and  ideals."  And  if  we 
are  representatives  of  our  country, 
we  are  also  ambassadors  of  our 
faith!  We  are  supposed  to  be 
"witnesses" —  but  we  are  also  ''wit- 
nessed" by  all  among  whom  we 
serve.  Business,  government,  in- 
dustry, and  the  churches  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  of 
people  to  be  prepared  not  only  to 
do  their  job  efficiently  but  to  relate 
well  to  their  fellow  man. 

The  International  Division  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  tells 
its  representatives  that  the  organi- 
zation is  "dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  service  with  integrity  ...  we  are 
concerned  here  with  your  attitude; 
what  you  take  in  your  mind  and 
heart.  If  you  could  pack  only  two 
things,  take  with  you  tolerance  and 
friendship."  By  this  test,  there  are 
many  who  should  not  go.  One  critic 
put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question: 
Are  you  a  lens-lunatic,  a  loud- 
mouth,   a    blind    follower    of    the 


trampling  herd,  a  desecrator  of 
monuments,  a  gruesome  guest?  Do 
you  think  all  foreigners  should  speak 
English?  If  so,  should  you  go  abroad? 
Still  interested?  Then  one  final 
trip  to  the  library  is  suggested:  get 
a  copy  of  Assignment:  Overseas, 
subtitled  '*How  to  be  a  Welcome 
Resident  and  a  Worthy  Christian 
Abroad."  It  is  by  John  Rosengrant 
and  others  and  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  And  take 
on,  in  addition,  as  much  material 
as  you  can  digest  on  the  country 
in  which  you'll  be  living  and  work- 
ing. And,  on  the  way  home,  drop  a 
line  (and  25  cents)  to  the  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service, 
20  West  40  Street,  New  York  10018, 
for  a  copy  of  a  little  32-page  booklet, 
**Americans  Abroad  — Questions 
You'll  be  Asked  about  Your 
Country." 


If  you  have  questions  or  would 
like  further  information,  contact 
your  chaplain  or  home  pastor  and 
the  **Laymen  Overseas"  office  of 
your  denomination.  Or  write  for  a 
free  copy  of  "A  New  Dimension" 
(2  million  Americans  working  abroad) 
from  the  office  of  Laymen  Overseas, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  10027. 
As  one  leading  churchman  says  in 
this  leaflet:  ''Proclamation  of  God's 
love  and  purpose,  by  churches  and 
missionaries  around  the  world,  is  not 
enough.  It  must  be  validated  by  the 
performance  of  religious  convictions 
by  thousands  of  laymen  overseas 
in  their  various  secular  occupations. 
This  is  the  dynamic  role  of  the 
layman  abroad,  this  is  your  unique 
ministry,  in  the  mission  of  the 
Church!" 


'Let's  do  something  exciting  tonight  like  raiding  the  icebox." 
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The  chaplains  of  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  USS  Hancock  (CVA-19)  and  their 
assisting  clerks  are  shown  in  the  ship's  Focsle  Worship  Center.  Left  of  Worship 
Center  is  Catholic  Chaplain  Owen  B.  Klapperich;  and  right  is  Protestant  Chaplain 
David  W.  Plank. 


Exciting  Activities   Aboard   the   Hancock 

To  appeal  to  the  sailors,  religious  activities  aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  must  be  exciting  for  life  is  like  that!  This  picture  story  shows 
some  of  the  religious  goings-on  aboard  the  Hancock:  worship  services, 
singing,  reading,  love  and  marriage  clinic,  spiritual  replenishment, 
memorial  service,  clergy  day  and  a  Christmas  party. 

LCDR  David  W.  Plank,  CHC,  USN,  is  shown   addressing  Sunday   morning 
congregation. 
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The  Hancock  Choir  is  shown  singing  on  Easter  Sunday,  26  March  1967.  At 
that  time  Hancock  was  engaged  in  operations  off  Vietnam.  Choir  is  directed  by 
PFC  Mike  Parmer,  USMC.  Hancock  is  commanded  by  Captain  H.  P.  Streeper. 


Sailors  enjoy  good  literature.  Each  Sunday  on  USS  Hancock  a  literature  table 
is  stocked  with  well  selected  literature  suited  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  young 
sailors.  An  average  of  80  men  visit  the  table  and  pick  up  over  200  pieces  of 
literature  after  each  worship  service. 
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What  subject  is  more  interesting  or  more  important  than  love  and  marriage? 
Here  743  sailors  aboard  Hancock  listen  to  addresses  by  Dr.  Peter  A.  Pertocci 
of  Boston  University  and  Dr.  Evelyn  M.  Berger  of  Oakland,  Calif.  The  clinic  ran 
five  nights. 


After  strenuous  combat  operations,  Hancock  conducted  a  Christian  Advance 
Conference  ("spiritual  replenishment")  in  Faith  Chapel,  Sasebo,  Japan.  Forty- 
eight  men  and  officers  attended  to  consider  topics  vital  to  the  Christian  faith. 


HANCOCK 

CHRISTIAN         ADVANCE         CONFERENCE 


Hancock  personnel  play  Santa  to  their 
adopted  children  from  the  Kaifu  Gakuen 
School  for  the  Mentally  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Christ- 
mas came  late  for  Hancock  did  not 
return  from  combat  operations  until  25 
Jan. 1967. 


TOP  RIGHT:  Memorial  Services  (Catholic)  are  conducted  aboard  Hancock 
by  Chaplain  Owen  B.  Klapperich,  LCDR,  CHC,  USN,  for  a  flier  lost  in  combat 
over  Vietnam. 

BOTTOM:  Clergy  day  was  held  aboard  Hancock  on  3  January,  1967,  and  over 
70  ministers  and  their  wives  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  were  guests.  This 
was  just  two  days  prior  to  the  ship's  departure  for  overseas  combat  operations. 
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Million  Dollar  Player 


BACK  IN  THE  late  forties,  St.  Justin's  High  of  Pittsburgh 
football  team  was  getting  ''murdered"  by  the  bigger  and  heavier 
teams  of  the  high  schools  in  that  area,  but  there  was  one  player  on 
that  small  team  who  made  an  impression  on  the  fans  and  the  opposi- 
tion—he was  the  quarterback  whose  name  was  Johnny.  Although 
the  team  ended  up  with  a  poor  record,  Johnny,  who  only  weighed  145 
pounds,  was  the  outstanding  player  with  ''guts"  to  spare.  When  he 
graduated  from  high  school,  none  of  the  "big  name"  colleges  would 
grant  him  an  athletic  scholarship,  stating  that  he  was  too  small  and 
light.  However,  there  was  one  coach  who  saw  star  potential  in  Johnny, 
so  he  was  offered  a  scholarship  by  the  University  of  Louisville  which 
he  quickly  accepted. 

Here  again,  Louisville,  a  small  college  with  a  mediocre  football 
team  was  swamped  by  the  larger  colleges  and  again  the  outstanding 
player  on  the  squad  was  Johnny.  When  he  graduated  from  the 
university  he  was  signed  up  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers.  Johnny  never 
got  off  the  bench  for  the  first  five  practice  games.  When  he  did  play 
he  made  several  touchdowns.  But  as  luck  had  it,  the  regular  quarter- 
back was  released  from  the  service  and  took  over  the  quarterback 
position  immediately. 

With  quarterbacks  to  spare,  Johnny  was  given  his  release  by  the 
team  that  season.  Too  broke  to  ride  home  on  the  train,  he  hitch- 
hiked home  to  Pittsburgh  to  his  wife  and  small  children.  He  wired 
other  pro  teams  but  got  the  same  answers:  they  had  plenty  of 
quarterbacks.  That  season  found  Johnny  playing  in  a  semi-pro 
organization  called  the  Bloomfield  Rams.  He  got  six  dollars  a  game 
for  his  share,  but  he  had  the  faith  that  one  day  he  would  be  back 
playing  in  professional  football  again.  The  players  on  his  squad 
would  kid  him  about  playing  in  the  big  leagues,  but  Johnny  set  his 
square  jaw  in  place  and  played  harder.  One  day  he  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Baltimore  Colts  asking  if  he  would  like  to  try  out 
with  the  team.  John's  prayers  were  finally  answered.  With  the  Colts 
he  established  many  new  records  in  passing  and  rushing. 

This  player  who  had  faith  in  himself  proved  to  the  sports  world 
that,  if  given  a  chance,  he  could  and  did  become  one  of  the  greatest 
quarterbacks  in  pro  football. . . .  Johnny  Unitas  was  his  name. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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Brief  News  Items 


1968  Christian  Youth  Witness  Program 

Christian  Endeavor  societies  and 
local  Christian  Endeavor  unions 
participating  in  the  1968  Christian 
Youth  Witness  Program  will  be 
eligible  for  Albert  H.  Diebold 
Awards,  totaling  more  than  $1,000 
in  cash,  award  plaques,  and  honor 
certificates. 

The  Awards'  Program,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Christian  A.  Tirre, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
"is  based  on  Christian  witness 
projects  reported  by  individuals. 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  and 
similar  youth  groups.  It  is  designed 
to  generate  in  Christian  youth  a 
desire  to  give  witness  to  their  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  serve  together 
for  Christ  and  the  Church  in  their 
community,  nation,  and  world,  both 
now  and  in  the  years  to  come."  Full 
details  about  entries  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Rev.  Christian  A. 
Tirre,  Executive  Secretary,  Inter- 
national Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  1221  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

Father  and  Son  to  Serve  in  Vietnam 

Chaplain  (LTC)  Elmer  H. 
Ammerman  received  orders  for 
Vietnam  in  August,  1967.  His  son, 
PFC  Ammerman,  who  recently 
joined  the  newly  formed  198  In- 
fantry Brigade,  will  go  to  Vietnam 
later  in  the  year.  Chaplain  Ammer- 


man said,  **We  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  both  be  over  there 
at  the  same  time." 


Ch  (LTC)  Matthew  D.  Blair,  Post  and 
Div  Chaplain,  presents  color  photographs 
to  three  of  the  COs,  5th  Infan  Div 
(Mechanized)  and  Post  units  who  made 
possible  installation  of  14  stained  glass 
windows  in  the  Post  Chapel  Center, 
Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  through  the  contri- 
butions of  their  personnel.  (L  to  R): 
Chaplain  Blair;  COL  Robt.  E.  Plett, 
Div  Arty  CO;  LTC  Alfred  R.  Kitts,  CO 
of  the  6th  Bn,  20  Arty;  LTC  Hugh  S. 
Finlayson,  CO  of  the  5th  Bn,  4th  Arty. 


The  chaplain  section  of  Dover  AFB  again 
this  year  (20  May)  provided  a  display 
in  connection  with  Armed  Forces  Day. 
The  display  was  a  replica  in  miniature 
of  the  Base  and  the  Base  Housing  area. 
In  picture  visitors,  especially  the  young 
fry,  seem  quite  interested.  An  attrac- 
tive brochure  was  handed  out.  Ch,  LTC, 
John  H.  K.  Miller  writes  that  the 
activity  was  well  received.  Ch,  LTC, 
Robt.  R.  Wilson,  constructed  the  dis- 
play; and  Ch,  MAJ,  Calvin  C.  Cooper 
prepared  the  brochure. 


Vietnam  Christian  Service 

Through  its  Division  of  Overseas 
Ministries,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  has  a  substantial  in- 
volvement in  the  refugee  programs 
in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnam  Christian 
Service  brings  together  the  concerns 
and  the  resources  of  Church  World 
Service,  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
and  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Working  amidst  the  refugees, 
according  to  U.S.  Government 
figures,  are  64  VNCS  American, 
Canadian,  and  European  Staff 
persons  plus  40  Vietnamese  person- 
nel. The  expatriate  staff   includes 
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doctors,  nurses,  social  workers, 
home  economists,  community 
development  specialists,  nutrition 
program  directors,  and  agriculturists. 
The  American  churches  are  repre- 
sented by  these  dedicated  Christian 
men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  refugees,  binding  up 
their  wounds  and  ministering  to 
their  illnesses,  helping  strengthen 
family  life  in  the  midst  of  social 
disruption,  aiding  needy  children, 
and  giving  solace  to  the  uprooted 
and  the  displaced. 

Marriage  Gain 

The  number  of  marriages  in  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing 
since  1958  as  steadily  and  as 
relentlessly  as  the  beat  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Wedding  March,  according 
to  a  recent  Population  Reference 
Bureau  report.  Marriages  in  the 
early  1980's  are  expected  to  almost 
double  those  of  the  early    1960's. 

The  increase  in  marriages  throws 
new  light  on  the  much  publicized 
decrease  in  births.  The  birth  rate 
has  fallen  from  a  peak  of  25.3  in 
1957  to  18.5  in  1966.  The  marriage 
rate  has  risen  from  its  plateau  of 
8.5  in  the  early  1960's  to  9.4  in  1966. 

Billy  Graham  Centennial  Crusade 

Approximately  22,000  people 
heard  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  in 
the  largest  interdenominational 
meeting  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
The  Crusade  was  an  ''official'' 
centennial  project  celebrating  the 
100th  birthday  of  the  founding  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
Winnipeg  Arena,  home  of  the  world 
champion  Canadian   hockey   team 


was  packed  to  capacity  with  12,000 
people  while  about  10,000  others 
listened  across  the  street  to  Mr. 
Graham's  '^message  of  hope"  by 
sound  hookup.  The  audience  started 
gathering  in  the  * 'stadium  turned 
Cathedral"  5  hours  before  the 
service  began. 

Three  of  the  services  were  video 
taped  in  color  for  television  through- 
out the  United  States  and  parts  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

"Police:  A  Social  Study" 

A  commission  set  up  by  the 
Church  of  England  to  examine 
relationships  between  the  police 
and  the  community  has  issued  a 
report  which  opposes  the  idea  of 
policemen  carrying  guns,  suggested 
that  more  police  duties  could  be 
carried  out  by  civilians  . . .  The 
report,  entitled  *Tolice:  A  Social 
Study,"  was  prepared  by  a  group 
which  included  Anglicans,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  free  churchmen,  and  senior 
police  officers.  Among  its  immediate 
proposals  it  expressed  the  hope 
that  *'a  group  of  churchmen  and 
policemen  will  be  established  to 
develop  the  discussion  and  stimulate 
appropriate  regional  and  local 
activities." 

Scriptures  to  the  Military 

More  than  half-a-million  Scrip- 
tures were  distributed  free  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  to  American 
Armed  Forces  last  year,  it  was 
reported  at  the  151st  annual  ABS 
meeting.  For  personnel  on  active 
duty  as  of  June  30,  1966,  this  is 
equal  to  about  one-sixth  of   total 


In  the  New  London,  Conn.,  area,  a 
combined  congregation  of  Methodist  and 
United  Church  of  Christ  people,  heard 
a  "tri-alogue"  on  church  union.  Parti- 
cipants were  (R  to  L):  CDR  Robt.  W. 
Odell,  Staff  Chaplain,  COMSUBFLOT 
2;  the  Rev.  Woodrow  Schmoyer,  Groton 
Methodist  pastor;  and  the  Rev.  Robt. 
W.  Bermudes,  Groton  UCC  pastor. 

Armed  Forces,  three-fourths  the 
Navy,  half  the  Army,  almost  three- 
fourths  the  Air  Force  and  twice  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Naha  Airman  Hold  Retreat 

19  men  from  Naha  attended  the 
Protestant  Retreat  held  at  Tama 
Retreat  Center,  Japan  22-26,  May. 
The  men  from  Naha  joined  a  similar 
group  from  Guam.  Fun,  study, 
worship,  conversation  in  depth 
characterized  the   days   together. 
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NOVEMBER  is  the  eleventh  month.  Summer's  past  — and  all  its  bloom. 
It  is  Guitar  Month,  and  International  Marine  Travel  Month. 
Nov.  1-30  "One  Nation  Under  God"  Month.  To  reaffirm  the  transcendence 

of  religious  faith  in  America's  heritage  and  future  and  strengthen  the 

nation's  spiritual  resources. 
Nov.  1-30  March  Against  Muscular  Dystrophy.  A  fund-raising  effort   for 

local  patient  service  and  worldwide  research. 
Nov.  1  All  Saints'  Day. 
Nov.  1  Authors'  Day.  To  encourage  writers  to  lend  their  talents  in  making 

a  better  America. 
Nov.  1-2  Festival  of  Lights.  New  Delhi  and  all  India. 
Nov.  2  James  Knox  Polk's  Birthday.  11th  President  of  U.S.  born  this  day 

in  1795. 
Nov.  2  Warren  G.  Harding's  Birthday.  29th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 

day  in  1865. 
Nov.  3  World  Community  Day.  Theme  for  1967:  Who  Shall  Separate  Us? 
Nov.  4  Will  Rogers  Day.  To  honor  the  great  humorist  Will  Rogers.  (See 

page  42.) 
Nov.  5  World  Church  Music  Sunday.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  place  of  church 

music  in  the  development  of  social  understanding. 
Nov.  5-9  American  Education  Week.  To  focus  public  attention  on  the  needs 

and  achievements  of  America's  schools. 
Nov.  7  Election  Day. 
Nov.  11  Veterans  Day. 

Nov.  12  Stewardship  Day.  Theme  for  1967:  In  Response  to  God's  Love. 
Nov.  12-18  World  Fellowship  Week.  Climaxes  the  year-round  program  of 

world  and  spiritual  fellowship  and  prayers  for  peace  and  justice. 
Nov.  13-19  National  Stamp-Collecting  Week.  To  promote  stamp-collecting 

and  encourage  the  hobby  of  studying  postage  stamps. 
Nov.  14-Dec.  31  Christmas  Seal  Campaign.  Fund-raising  to  support  the  fight 

against  tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 
Nov.  19  James  Abram  Garfield's  Birthday.  20th  President  of  the  U.S.  born 

this  day  in  1831. 
Nov.  23  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Nov.  23  Franklin  Pierce's  Birthday.  14th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 

day  in  1804 
Nov.  24  Zachary  Taylor's  Birthday.  12th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 

day  in  1784. 
Nov.  26  28th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  26-Dec.  3  Share-Our-Substance  Week. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Making  the  Most  of  Life  (page  18) 
Bible  Material:  Luke  15:11-24 

How  inviting  would  be  a  life  free  from  problems?  Think  of  five 
persons  you  consider  great.  Now  ask,  What  place  did  trouble,  suffer- 
ing, problems  have  in  their  lives?  Do  you  agree  with  the  author's 
psychological  insights?  How  does  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  15)  illus- 
trate the  four  attitudes  toward  life?  Relate  your  own  personal 
experience  with  the  four  attitudes  toward  life. 

2.  Home  Was  Never  Like  This!  (page  33) 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  68:1-6  (note  esp.  v. 6  in  KJV) 
What  differences  have  you  observed  in  families  (husband-wife 
relations,  child  training,  etc.)  in  other  countries  from  practices  in 
American  homes?  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  these  com- 
pared with  our  own?  What  changes  would  you  like  to  incorporate 
in  your  own  marriage? 

3.  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God"  (page  5) 

Bible  Material:  1  Thessalonians  5:12-18  (note  esp.  v.  18  KJV) 
How  can  we  be  thankful  for  everything  (1  Thess.  5:18  in  RSV: 
**Give  thanks  in  all  circumstances")?  The  Eucharist  (Lord's  Supper) 
means  '*to  give  thanks."  The  Bible  says  that  Jesus  '*took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks . . ."  For  what?  In  what  sense  could  he  — and  should 
we  — give  thanks  for  the  cross?  What  is  the  chief  meaning  of  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  Americans  at  this  particular  time? 

4.  Career  Opportunities  Around  the  World  (page  49) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  28:16-20 

How  do  you  find  out  about  career  opportunities  abroad?  What 
kind  of  persons  get  along  best  overseas?  How  can  a  layman  '^witness" 
to  his  faith  in  a  ^'secular"  job?  How  can  a  person  best  represent  his 
faith  when  he  is  working  among  people  abroad  of  different  faiths? 
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The  Living  of  These  Days  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers. 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.96. 

The  autobiography  of  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  one  of  the  great  preachers  of 
this  generation;  considered  in  former  days  an  ultra-liberal,  but  today  rather  con- 
servative. Not  merely  a  "first-person-singular-ish"  record  of  the  events  of  Fosdick's 
life  but  an  account  of  how  one  man  endeavored  to  be  "both  an  intelligent  modern 
and  a  serious  Christian." 

Quotations  from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.00. 

Known  as  "the  little  red  book,"  this  compilation  of  what  Mao  Tse-Tung  has 
said  is  to  China  what  Mein  Kampf  was  to  Hitler's  Germany.  Why  read  extracts 
from  Mao's  dogma?  Professor  A.  Doak  Barnett,  a  leading  China  authority,  who 
writes  the  introduction,  says:  "There  are  good  reasons.  For  the  foreseeable  future 
how  to  cope  with  China  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy."  The  non-Communist  world  cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  Mao  has  said 
and  is  saying. 

American  Badges  and  Insignia  by  Evans  E.  Kerrigan.  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.  625 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  1967.  $6.95. 

Evans  E.  Kerrigan  in  his  first  book  describes  each  of  our  nation's  symbols  of 
gratitude  and  honor  to  its  soldiers  "with  accuracy  and  historical  background . . . 
as  such  it  is  an  invaluable  reference  work,"  as  Hanson  Baldwin  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  volume  contains  over  1,100  illustrations. 

A  Fighting  Chance  by  John  Ridgway  and  Chay  Blyth.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1967.  $4.95. 

On  June  4,  1966,  two  husky  young  British  paratroopers  set  out  from  Cape 
Cod  to  row  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  twenty-foot  open  boat  named  English  Rose  III. 
Ninety-two  days  later  they  stepped  ashore  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  following  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  of  our  time.  They  matched  their  courage  against 
the  power  and  caprice  of  the  Atlantic  and  won!  A  thrilling  story  proving  that 
adventure  is  not  dead! 

The  Pagoda  and  the  Cross  by  John  F.  Donovan,  M.  M.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  1967.  $5.95. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Ford  of  MaryknoU  spanned  the  fateful  years  of  China's 
evolution  from  powerless  colony  to  militant  foe  of  the  West,  from  Nationalist 
Republic  to  People's  Republic  of  China.  As  a  Catholic  missionary  to  China  we  see 
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Bishop  Ford  pitting  his  life  and  love  against  the  forces  of  evil  he  found.  He  went 
to  his  death  in  a  Canton  prison  in  1952  after  he  had  been  arrested  as  an  "imperial- 
ist spy." 


Sound  Off! 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


The  editorial  committee  of  The  Baptist  Herald  requests  permission  to  reprint 
the  article,  "Letter  to  a  Young  Serviceman,"  by  A.  Ray  Appelquist,  from  the 
June,  1967,  issue  of  THE  LINK.  We  would  like  to  print  this  in  our  July  1,  1967, 
issue  of  The  Baptist  Herald  along  with  the  article  "What  More  Can  the  Churches 
Do?". -Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Binder,  Acting  Editor,  7308  Madison  St.,  Forest  Park,  111. 

Keeps  THE  LINK  on  File 

I  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK.  In  fact,  I  have  on  file  every  magazine  since 
January  '60  except  September  '65.  Through  the  years  I  have  referred  to  back 
issues  on  numerous  occasions.  I  have  file  cards  on  noteworthy  articles.  Do  you 
have  September  '65  issue  available? 

-Chaplain  (CPT)  Lloyd  R.  Muilenburg,  Hq.  63rd  Ord.  Bn,  APO  San  Francisco 
96240. 

(We  have  sent  a  copy  of  September  '65  LINK  to  Chaplain  M.  This  is  a  good  idea- 
keep  THE  LINK  on  file.) 

Read  THE  LINK  While  Here  a  Few  Days 

It  was  interesting  to  read  several  copies  of  THE  LINK  while  here  in  the  hospital 
(Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Hospital  Service  in  Minnesota). 

-The  Rev.  John  Ballentine,  2896  Lexington  Ave.,  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55118. 

Reader  Friend  in  England 

Dear  Friends  of  THE  LINK  office.  Greetings  in  His  Precious  Name!  I  feel 
tremendously  guilty  because  a  letter  of  thanks  from  me  to  you  is  long  overdue.  I 
am  now  taking  the  time  during  a  short  hoHday  to  acknowledge  your  valuable 
publication  THE  LINK,  which  arrives  regularly.  The  Lord  shall  be  your  reward. 

—  Ben  White,  325  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford  5,  Lanes.,  England. 

A  Friend  in  Korea 

I'm  wonder  whether  you  can  remember  my  name  or  not.  Introducing  myself 
to  you,  I've  been  one  of  the  readers  of  THE  LINK  for  many  years  once. 
But  nowadays  I  don't  read  it. 

I'm  a  boy  of  Baptist  in  Korea,  age  of  26.  I  teach  at  a  Httle  elementary  school 
in  Pusan  city.  Then,  I  hope  to  have  a  pen  pal  among  the  Baptists  in  America.  I 
think  you  can  help  me  to  do  it.  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  you  the  trouble.  But  I  thank 
you  for  this  trouble.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  work. 

—  Kim  Choon  Geon,  1  Ka  167,  Dong  dae  sin  dong,  Pusan,  Korea. 
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"Some  fellow  I  met  on  the  B 
recommended  your  pies  highly." 
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Said  the  proud  father:  ''Yes,  son, 
Fm  a  self-made  man." 

''That's  what  I  Uke  about  you, 
Dad,"  Junior  repUed.  "You  take  the 
blame  for  everything."  — Su/is/ime 
Magazine. 

Sign  on  TV  set:  "For  sale.  It's 
had  only  one  owner— a  little  old 
lady  with  weak  eyes."  — L  &  N 
Magazine. 

A  visitor  from  Nevada,  where 
silver  dollars  are  still  in  plentiful 
supply,  reports  that  he  stepped  up 
to  a  Radio  City   Music  Hall  box 
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office  the  other  day,  shoved  a  pair 
of  cart  wheels  across  the  counter, 
and  requested  a  ticket.  "Sorry," 
said  the  ticket-seller,  shoving  them 
back,  "but  we  can  accept  only 
American  money  here."  — ATew; 
Yorker. 

An  old  man  had  the  habit  of 
always  prophesying  great  calamities 
to  his  friends.  One  day  he  was 
predicting  to  a  disgusted  listener 
that  a  great  famine  was  coming 
soon,  and  dolefully  asked,  "And 
what  would  you  say,  my  friend,  if 
in  a  short  time  the  rivers  in  our 
country  would  all  dry  up?" 

"I'd  say,"  was  the  tired  answer, 
"go  thou  and  do  likewise."  — Cap- 
per's Weekly. 

An  itinerant  preacher  one  night 
read  a  passage  to  a  small  group  of 
listeners  wherein  we  are  admonished 
to  turn  the  other  cheek.  Then  clos- 
ing his  Bible,  he  began  his  inter- 
pretation. 

"Now,  brethren  and  sisters,  the 
Good  Book  tells  us  that  if  an  enemy 
smavcks  you  on  one  cheek,  you  turn 
the  other  cheek  and  let  him  smack 
you  on  that.  But,  brethren  and 
sisters,  the  third  lick,  the  third  lick 
I  say,  belongs  to  you."  — Leo  Golden 
in  Just  What  the  Doctor  Ordered. 

The  worthless  writer  commented 
to  Andre  Roussin:  "If  you  don't 
expect  anything  in  life,  you'll  never 
be  disappointed." 

"Quite  true,"  admitted  Roussin. 
"And  if  you  don't  breathe,  you 
won't  have  to  worry  about  inhaling 
micTohes.''  —  Pourquoi  Pas? 


